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The decision of the Commission in the case 
of Louisiana ought not to have surprised any 
one who had carefully considered the effect of 
the decision in the case of Florida. The same 
principle governs in both cases: namely, that 
the constitution leaves it to the State authorities 
to determine who are the legally elected Presi- 
dential electors of the State, and that Congress 
has no authority to reverse, or revise, or even to 
reconsider in any manner whatsoever, that de- 
cision. The Commission thus affirms that 
which the Christian Union last November de- 
clared to be the law governing the matter. This 
decision practically settles the question of the 
Presidency ; for the House Committee report 
that the alleged frauds in South Carolina do not 
affect the Presidential election, and the Demo- 
crats will hardly make a serious fight over the 
case of Oregon. Moreover, the decision of the 
Commission in the Louisiana case, that the peo- 
ple of the State may elect an ineligible elector 
provided his ineligibility is removed before he 
votes, covers the case of Watts in Oregon. No 
one can help regretting the sharpness of the line 
that divided the commission, but all should re- 
member that the change of a single vote would 
have shifted the imputation of partisanship to 
the other side. 


Most conservative Democrats, when they read 
the deciphered telegrams which passed between 
Oregon and Gramercy Park, will, after {the 
first disappointment is over, congratulate them- 
selves that the ‘‘ Great Reformer” was not 
elected. From these telegrams, most of them 
in cipher, it appears that one Patrick was sent 
on from New York to Oregon to manipulate 





affairs there. His communications were direct 
with Mr. Tilden’s nephew at Mr. Tilden’s 
house. He called for ten thousand dollars to 
purchase a Republican elector; the only scruple 
interposed by the nephew of his uncle was a de- 
sire to make the fee contingent on success, in 
which case it might even be ‘slightly increm- 
able.” The money was finally forwarded, but 
either the delay in sending it, or a rise in the 
price of electors, or some other occult cause, 
prevented the proposed purchase. We accept 
Senator Kelley’s declaration that his endorse- 
ment of Patrick’s dispatch fora corruption fund 
was obtained by fraud. But charity itself can- 
not believe that Patrick telegraphed the promise 
of the Governor to decide every point in favor 
of Tilden without any authority from the Gov- 
ernor himself. The difference between these 
frauds and those charged upon the Republicans 
in the State of Louisiana is that these are clearly 
brought home to the knowledge of Mr. Tilden 
himself. Frauds there have always been in every 
important election in all countries; but this is 
the first case in our history in which the Presi- 
dential candidate himself has directly manipu- 
lated them. 


The New York University has taken a decided 
step forward in the decision of the faculty to 
admit women to all the advantages of the triple 
course of studies in that institution—the classi- 
cal, law, and medical schools. Whether Chan- 
cellor Crosby would admit them also to a theo- 
logical department cannot be known, since there 
is none; so that he has nothing to fear from Mr. 
Craven. ‘Tne question of the co-education of 
the sexes is not involved, for the recitation- 
rooms are already crowded, and consequently 
the women students who apply will be necessa- 
rily organized in separate classes, and will use 
the recitation-rooms at different hours. Diplo- 
mas will be issued to women as tomen. We 
congratulate this honored and honorable institu- 
tion in being among the first of our older East- 
ern colleges to lead off in such a forward move- 
ment. It is asserted to be pernicious to educate 
the sexes together, but it can hardly be claimed 
that the pernicious influence lingers in the walls 
of the recitation-rooms so that it is necessary to 
carry on the education at nearly double expense 
in different buildings and with different in- 
structors. 

At Allegany, Cattaraugus County, in this 
State, there isa Roman Catholic institution of 
learning known as St. Bonaventura’s College. 
For some years the students have been accus- 
tomed to vote at elections there. The inhabi- 
tants of the town considered such voting to be 
Ulegal, and after the recent general election 
swore out warrants in the United States Court 
against seven of the students for illegal voting 
in casting their ballots for Representative in 
Congress of that district. The Grand Jury at 
Albany found true bills against them, and on 
the 20th of last month, James McCarthy, one 
of the students, was tried before Judge Wallace 
and a jury. It was shown that the defendant 
had lived at Albion, Orleans County, up to Sep- 
tember 1875, and had voted there. At that 


date he went to St. Bonaventura to study for 
the priesthood, intending never to return to 
Albion to reside, but to go wherever he was sent 
by the Bishop of the diocese. The prosecution 
vested their case on the clause in the Constitu- 
tion of the State providing that ‘‘ No person 
shall be deemed to have gained or lost a resi- 
dence . . . while a student of any semi- 
nary of learning.” The defendant insisted 
that having abandoned all expectation of return- 
ing to Orleans County he became a resident of 
Allegany, and entitled to vote there, although 
he was a student. The jury found the accused 
guilty of the offense charged ; he was sentenced 
to pay a fine of one hundred dollars and the 
costs of the prosecution, and a nolle prosequi 
was entered as to the rest of the students with 
the approbation of Judge Wallace. It was a 
mere test case, to ‘‘ settle the question.” 


We have quoted this case at some length be- 
cause, if it has been correctly reported to us, it is 
one of very considerable interest to all persons who 
are pursuing their studiesat anyseminary. For 
it in effect disfranchises such as have no other 
home than their alma mater, and this is no in- 
considerable number. In this case it was con- 
ceded that the accused was a voter somewhere; 
it was not shown that he had any right to vote 
anywhere else than where he was pursuing his 
studies. It is often made a fling against the 
laws that they are framed in the interest of the 
rich as against the poor. The effect of this 
construction of this law is certainly to give some 
ground to this charge, since it deprives of a vote 
those who are too poor to have a home other 
than that temporary one which every student 
has wherever he is studying. This may be the 
law; if so, there is room for improvement in it. 


The State of Maine has passed a law on the 
subject of life insurance which ought to give to 
the insurance companies of that State a decided 
advantage over those of other States, except as 
they voluntarily adopt the policy made obliga- 
tory on all insurance companies in that State by 
thisenactment. It provides in effect that every 
policy of insurance after three years shall be 
non-forfeitable, i. e., in case of a failure to pay 
the premium there shall be a certain fixed value 
to the policy at which, in the event of death, it 
shall be rated and payment made to the heirs. 
This ought to be the Jaw of all our States, and 
it would go far to remove the principal objec- 
tion urged against life insurance, namely, that 
the insured may, by the inability to pay a single 
premium when it is due, lose all that he has paid 
perhaps for years. 


Two local elections held within a few weeks 
past in Georgia, and described in some detail by 
a special correspondent of the Christian Union, 
indicate the direction in which the Negro is to 
look for the protection and preservation of his 
political rights. The first, in Fulton County, 
"Georgia, was an election for county officers. 
The candidates to be voted for were all Demo- 
crats, but for two of the offices—Ordinary and 
Tax Collector—there were opposing candidates. 





One side received the ‘‘ regular” nomination, 
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the other was ‘‘independent.” The contest 
was sharp. Especial effort was made by the 
rival candidates to control the Negro vote. One 
daily paper says: ‘‘ Every darkey who came up 
was stirrounded forthwith, and each side ex- 
hausted every effort to secure him.” That was 
in the city of Atlanta. At the polls there was 
quiet and order. Every one voted who wished. 
he other election, in the same State, was for 
justices of the peace and for constables. We 
quote from the ‘* Daily Constitution ”: 

‘The Negroes voted in large numbers, even exceed- 
ing, it is said, the whites, and the efforts on the part 
of the candidates to secure their support were unceas- 
ing. It was no unusual scene to witness a Negro as 
black as charcoal escorted to the polling place by a 
half dozen candidates, all thrusting their ballots at 
him from every side. Then, when a fresh African 
would make his appearance on the other side of the 
street, a simultaneous rush would be made for him. 

Peace, good fellowship and fair play prevailed.” 
The Negro ballot is not such a terrible thing. 
after all: persuasion and fair play will secure 
quiet elections; the fear and ery of ‘* Negro 
rule” is a delusion ; the Negro can be trusted 
with the ballot ; and party interest is a better 
protection than soldiers at the polls. The men 
that keep alive the color line, whether Republic- 
ans or Democrats, are the Negroes’ worst ene- 
mies. 








THE USURY QUESTION. 

WE publish in another column a letter from 

a correspondent who gives the reasons 
why in his judgment the law should regulate the 
rate of interest. The letter is a comprehensive 
one, and gives about all that is to be said on 
that side of the subject. We do not propose to 
enter into the argument here, but simply to re- 
state the question ; for the simple statement of 
it will go far to furnish an answer. 

The qnestion is not whether the law shall fix 
a rate per cent. at which interest shall be paid 
when there is no other agreement. Financial 
transactions are so numerous and so complicated 
that no one doubts the policy of such a law. 

Nor is it whether the community has a right 
to fix a rate percent. beyond which the law will 
not allow interest to be paid. Unquestionably 
the community which creates money has a right 
to make such regulations respecting it as public 
policy requires; but as unquestionably the 
grounds fur any interference with the largest 
ijudividual liberty must be very apparent. 

The real question is simply this: We put it in 
a concrete form for the sake of greater plain- 
ness. A has money for which he has no imme- 
diate use. B has no money, but he believes that 
if he can get the use of A’s money he can by 
his employment of it make twenty per cent. If 
he wishes to make a bargain with A by which 
he will agree to pay him for his money ten or 
even fifteen per cent.. is there any reason why 
the law should forbid them to make the bar- 
gain? We answer, No! 

The only reason is a supposed necessity of pro- 
tecting B, who is poor, from A, whois rich. That 
in some communities there may be a necessity 
of affording such protection to the debtor class 
may be true. Wedo not believe that there is 
any such necessity in America. In the long 
run the best way to protect any class in the com- 
munity is to guard them from fraud and vio- 
lence and then leave them to protect themselves 
from their own ignorance and incompetence. 
Put them into the school of experience ; in it 
they will get some hard knocks, but they will 
learn, and the learning will be worth all that 
the knocks cost them. 

We have only to add that interest laws do not 
in fact protect the borrower, though they seem 
to do so. He always pays what money is worth 
in the market with an added sum for the risk of 
an illegal transaction. 

The whole matter is put in a nut-shell in the 
following letter which we have received, from 











one of the ‘‘ debtor class” we judge, in answer 
to our request : 


‘The usury law is one of those popular laws intend- 
ed to protect the poor man against the power of the 
capitalist; but practically (here in Iowa at least) it 
proves a great burden to the poorman only. In every 
town in this State of any size there are one or more 
Loan Agencies managed by lawyers, offering money 
at ten per cent., with from five to fifteen per cent. 
commission. This commission is divided between the 
agent and the owner of the money, and successfully 
evades the usury law. The expense of the evasion is 
wholly to the borrower. Most of the commission 
would be saved if ‘money was as free as any other 
commodity.’ We lowa farmers who have mortgages 
on our homes know to our sorrow how this law pro- 
tects us. What we want is an opportunity to make 
our bargains for money openly and aboveboard di- 
rectly with the man that owns the money on the best 
terms we can, and then we will cheerfully foot the 
bills. Such laws may be well enough for lunatics and 
idiots, but not for men who are competent and desire 
to assume the responsibility of managing their own 
legitimate business in their own way. They tempt 
men to dishonor their contracts. They make capital- 
ists unnecessarily cautious about their loans, and con- 
sequently must have a margin for such care, always 
to be paid by the protected (?) poor man. a. 

‘* JEFFERSON, Iowa.” 


Here we leave the matter; our readers have 
both sides before them. Those who want pro- 
tection will believe in interest laws. Those who 
like ourselves believe that liberty is the best 
prtection will, like ourselves, look forward to 
the time when money will be as free as other 
commodities. 





THE LESSON OF SORROW’S SCHOOL. 
\ 7 E read in the journals of what the Demo- 
crats are going to do and are not going 
to do; of what the Republicans are going to do 
and are not going to do; of what this party or 
clique, or that man or convention, proposes to 
do; and one would think from the foam that a 
battle of dragons is going on. ‘This is all super- 
ficial. But there are things going on which are 
not superficial. Life is moving forward—the 
earnest part of life: life in the household ; life 
in the school ; life in the shop ; life where men’s 
brows are being wrinkled with corroding cares ; 
life where the patient watcber sits by the side of 
the dying ; life where bereavements come ; life 
where poverty overtakes men ; life where trials 
of every kind are experienced. It is in the 
great drama that is forever going on, where all 
manner of influences are borne in upon us on 
the one side and on the other—it is there that 
the elements of life are working without record 
and without observation. And in this whirl, 
this undertow of society, which is a kind of per- 
petual requiem, what has life to offer to assuage 
sorrow? It can say, with Job, ‘Man that is 
born of a woman is of few days, and full of 
trouble ;” but where else can you find any such 
consolation in trouble as in the New Testament ? 
‘** Beloved, think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
some strange thing happened unto you: but 
rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings.” 

What a truth is here !—that every pang, ev- 
ery pain, every sorrow, is a part of Christ’s 
great experience ; that we are related to the 
Lord Jesus in a sense that includes the whole 
going on of our life ; and that every one of us, 
in trouble, may feel, ‘‘ Well, it is pressing me 
right back into the bosom of the Saviour: he 
owns me; he thinks of me; my sorrows are his; 
I am a partaker with him of his sorrows.” 


** Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of |, 


Christ’s sufferings, that, when his glory shall be 
revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding 
joy.” 

The divine lesson of light in darkness, of joy 
in sorrow, of rejoicing in infirmity—where else 
shall you find it but in the Christ Book ? 

Go into the New Testament and see what it 
says in respect to the very core of men’s lives; 
how it takes held of that which eludes every 
other teacher, how strong it is, how familiar it 








is, with what a firm touch it medicates suffering, 
and shows how it perpetually leads to victory 
and joyfulness. There is no other such book as 
this. Who wrote it is a matter of small impor- 
tance. It is a book that touches man where 
nothing else can touch him. 

No philosophy that was ever promulgated, no 
intellectual force that ever was wielded, can 
equal the influences of which the New Testa- 
ment speaks, that are developed out of the great 
silent realm above our heads, descending upon 
man, and imparting to him sweetness, and pa- 
tience, and forbearance, and long-suffering, and 
giving him triumph in defeat, and making him 
strong because he is weak, and happy because 
he is miserable, and enabling him to lift up his 
head and sing on account of his wretchedness. 
Where is there any such book as this, which 
opens to us such wonderful truths ? 

And it is to be noticed that every one of the 
apostles—James as much as Paul, and Peter as 
much as either of them—speaks of having power 
of faith and love to conquer all trouble and 
everything that is human. That essential 
thought goes all the way through the New Tes- 
tament to the very last ; and in the triumphant 
drama of the Apocalypse we jhear the ery: 
‘«These are they which come out of great trib- 
ulation, and have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the lamb.” 

Blood is universally employed as a symbol for 
suffering; and that sublime truth which we have 
didactically, and in narrative, and by exhorta- 
tion and argument, all through the New Testa- 
ment, is here embodied in the celestial vision. 
Out of sorrow comes joy. 

Therefore, “lift up the hands which hang 
down”; give strength to ‘‘the feeble knees ;” 
and learn through sorrow those things which 
God hides from every man who is not joined to 
his Son in the mystery of affliction. 





THE UNEXPLORED ZONES. 

\O far as is known to Christendom, no man 
has ever passed to the north of the 
eighty-fourth parallel of latitude, or south of 
the seventy-ninth. Within the zones marked by 
these lines the long days and nights marking the 
Polar summers and winters have alternated since 
earthly time began without any known effect 
upon any living thing. All that science knows 
of those regions is that they embrace the some- 
what flattened tracts that surround the poles 
and enable the geographers to puzzle youthful 
students by describing our earth as an ‘‘ oblate 
spheroid.” Exploration has been mainly and in 
general, for commercial reasons, directed to 
the northern of these tracts, and since Arctic 
voyages began something like two hundred ex- 
peditions have been sent out by the maritime 
nations, at first with the idea of finding a prac- 
ticable northwest passage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, but latterly merely for the sake of 
scientific exploration. The earliest of these 
antedate the discovery of America, and the 
latest returned only last year to England after 
having reached the highest latitude (83 deg. 33 
min.) ever attained. 

All this has not been accomplished without a 
vast expenditure of life, time, and money, and 
there are those who hold that all these aave been 
utterly thrown away. Fortunately, however, 
as general information spreads, the number of 
opponents to pure scientific research diminishes, 
and it is not impossible that a majority may be 
found among our legislators in Congress now 
assembled, who will make adequate appropria- 
tion for a new expedition, fitted out on what is 
known as Captain Howgate’s plan, for another 
American attempt to reach the Pole. 

Professor Loomis, of Yale College, has lately 
brought together in acomprehensible form some 
of the reasons which exist for pushing discovery 
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in this direction. In order to judge intelli- 
gently of terrestrial conditions it is necessary for 
us to ascertain their extremes. Our knowledge 
of the distribution of temperature, of the circu- 
lation of winds, of the barometric variations, of 
ocean currents and tides, of atmospheric elec- 
tricity, of magnetism, of the shape of the earth, 
of the force of gravity, must remain incomplete 
until those conditions are studied which exist 
near and about the earth’s axes. How intimately 
all these are connected with commercial inter- 
ests every one can appreciate who watches the 
daily reports of the Signal Bureau, and beyond 
these are the possibilities which thoroughly 
scientific investigation seldom fails to disclose, 
but which cannot with any certainty be an- 
ticipated. 

Captain Howgate’s plan contemplates the 
establishment of permanent stations for obser- 
vation at the highest attainable latitudes, the 
observers to be equipped for exploration as 
favorable seasons occtir, until a station can be 
placed at or near the Pole itself. It has been 
sufficiently demonstrated that with our present 
resources man cannot within a limited time 
penetrate the natural barriers, but Arctic sea- 
sons vary as do those of more temperate zones, 
and it is certainly reasonable to suppose that by 
a system of regular approaches the northern 
fortress, which has so long defied those seeking 
to force an entrance, may be made to yield. 

The bill now before the House of Representa- 
tives calls for fifty thousand dollars, and proposes 
the establishment of a colony north of the 81st 
parallel. It has been referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and may receive favorable 
consideration at their hands. 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 
CHICAGO, Feb. 12. 
N many respects this is the most remarkable 
city upon the continent. In self-content the 
citizens of Chicago vie with those of Boston. To 
be ‘* born in Boston” and do business in Chicago 


leaves little to the imagination for the other 
world ! But even a stranger must feel that Chi- 


cago has pre-eminent claims to admiration, not 
alone for its commercial greatness but as a center 
of moral and social force. Surrounded in every 
direction by a large territory covered with intelli- 
gent and enterprising people, it would seem im- 
possible that any rival could surpass it. Looking 
on the map alone, and judging by mere territorial 
considerations, one might think St. Louis destined 
to qutrun Chicago. But the Northwest is filled 
up with a population of trained industry, a vast 
population of educated intelligence ; and in the 
long run commerce must depend for its continuous 
vigor upon this and upon freedom. The old 
slave States back of St. Louis are gradually as- 
suming a better condition, but it will be long be- 
fore the wasteful effects of slavery will cease to 
be felt. Besides, the climate of the Southwestern 
States is not as favorable to labor as the more 
vigorous climate of the Northwest. For a long 
time Chicago must remain the imperial city of 
the West. The scope of business in certain direc- 
tions may be judged from a single fact of which 
I am assured, that for the past ninety days the 
Stock yard has paid out a million dollars a day for 
cattle, hogs, ete. Shipments of stock are made 
hither from as far east as Cleveland and Erie; for 
Boston and New York markets are easily and 
often glutted but Chicago never, inasmuch as it 
packs for shipment all over the world. 

The new city that has arisen out of the ashes of 
1871 is for wonderment more striking than the 
conflagration could have been. Massive stores, 
magnificent public buildings, hotels of great mag- 
nitude and splendor even. I doubt if any city 
on the continent, or even in the world, has so 
many first-class hotels, of such great containing 
power, as Chicago. The Grand Pacific is a min- 
iature city, and, in its way, as great a curiosity as 
an Egyptian pyramid, and far more comfortable 
to live in. Mr. Drake, the master, yields his par- 
lors without money or price to numberless benev- 
olent objects. It is here that the Congregational 
clergy of the city and near villages meet Monday 





mornings. I had the pleasure of meeting between 
twenty and thirty, and was struck with their ap- 
pearance of efficient youth. Hardly a grey beard 
among them. The topic of discussion was the 
second coming of Christ. Mr. Moody, Major 
Whittle and other evangelists are known to be 
Second Adventists, living in daily expectation of 
the personal coming of Christ. The subject is 
exciting great interest among clergymen. It isa 
reproduction of the old Jewish expectation of a 
lordly Messiah in physical power. It is a material- 
izing of moral force and a retreat toward dynastic 
power instead of spiritual. Yet it is a fascinating 
dream and stimulating, and is likely to gain dis- 
ciples for a time. 

The journalism of Chicago is remarkable. The 
three morning papers, the ‘‘Inter-Ocean,” the 
‘* Tribune,” and the ‘* Times,” with the *‘ Evening 
Journal” and ‘‘ Evening Post” constitute a quin- 
tette which for enterprise and copious news has 
hardly any equal. New York has always assumed 
a superiority over all other cities in admirable 
newspapers, but verily Chicago has nothing to 
apprehend in a rigid comparison. In many re- 
spects she may challenge her eastern competitors 
without fear of the result. 

As far as I can learn, it is the opinion of judi- 
cious men that Mr. Moody’s labors in Chicago 
were of great and permanent benefit. He is spoken 
of among the common people with great respect, 
and all who labor for the reclamation of the 
fallen, and those who labor with warm hearts for 
the immediate action of religious truth on the 
hearts of men, join in confidence in and admira- 
tion of his work. 

Fes. 16.—For three days I have been making 
the voyage of the prairies ; for no one can avoid 
a feeling akin to that of living on an ocean with 
the exception of its stomachic relations. The 
wide horizon, the recurrence of the same forms, 
and all of them subordinate to the general effect 
of boundlessness, a visible scope and immensity 
such as can never be found in a hill country, all 
serve to produce, if not an illusion, yet a sugges- 
tion of the sea almost as strong as the reality. 
Then the distant white houses, like ships in full 
sail, and the faint lines of timber, and the 
patches planted around the older dwellings, keep 
up an impression of ocean and islands. A liquid 
ocean I despise, except when I am on shore; but 
a good solid turf ocean, no heaving, no storms 
covetous of your last dinner, is quite to my mind. 
One despairs of treasuring up this illimitable pro- 
vision of land, or of forming any adequate con- 
ception of the resources of these great prairie 
States. And yet I am glad not to live on the 
prairie! The soil This black loam, 
often four, six, ten feet deep, is most seducing to 
the eye of a Westchester county farmer. I should 
be glad to take back with me twenty acres of 
level land if I had anywhere to put it. [There is 
an unspanked boy out in the hall practicing a 
whistle, one of the intolerable things! Keen, 
harsh, wandering up and down without any con- 
tinuous melody; as if he was out calling on several 
tunes and touched his hat to them. Whistling in 
the house should justify mild manslaughter—a 
kind that only goes skin deep. | 

I traveled in years gone by over this great 
prairie State, where not a road existed, no dwell- 
ings, no farms subdued, but day after day bound- 
less solitude. Now towns and cities have sprung 
up everywhere, railroads penetrate every county, 
very little unoccupied land appears, and an 
advance civilization everywhere dispossesses the 
wilderness. Prairies cannot be so lonesome as 
once they were. I well remember the exhilara- 
tion felt when one early summer morning I first 
saw the wide sea of rank grass and endless sheets 
of flowers, continuous all day long, color after 
color, each color separate, in long belts, and just 
as well remember how joyfully a fortnight after 
I struck the beech forests of Indiana that seemed 
to greet me with human welcome and ‘closed 
around me like arms of life. 


suits me. 


The prairie flowers have gone. The plow loves 
corn and hates flowers. But oh, the hills of New 
England! The brooks running over rocky bot- 
toms! How often in former years, when tossing 
on fever bed, did these come up before my dis- 
tempered eye. How homesick did I get for 
mountains and valleys, and how tired of level 


land | H.W. B, 





NOTES. 

—In the absence of Mr. Beecher we may proper- 
ly acknowledge in his behalf the sordial and en- 
thusiastic reception which is tendered to him by 
the Northwest wherever be goes. No hall is large 
enough to hold his audience when he lectures ; 
no church can begin to aecommodate his congre- 
gation when he preaches ; his rooms are the scene 
of a private and extemporized levee when he is 
not resting or traveling; and among all that 
crowd about-him to congratulate him on the 
work already done, and to offer him God-speed in 
the work he is yet to do, there are none more 
hearty and earnest friends and well wishers than 
among the clergy of all denominations. An echo 
of this greeting our readers will find in some ex- 
tracts from the Chicago press in another column. 

—The recent successful debut of Miss Emma 
Abbott at Chickering Hall sets at rest the many 
foolish stories in reference to the cause of her re- 
turn from Europe. Her excellent natural voice 
has developed under skiliful training, and al- 
though there are some manoperisius and vocal 
tricks—as, for instance, over-acting, and the pro 
longed hold with diminuendo where neither the 
tune nor the sentiment require it—she must be 
couceded high rank. That she has attained the 
highest excellence, or that she has reached the 
maximum of which her voice is capable, her most 
ardent admirers will not claim. She has much 
yet to accomplish, and with her persistent energy 
and industry she will continue to grow and im- 
prove. Her reception was most enthusiastic at 
both concerts, at which the audiences, refined 
and intelligent, filled every available space. 

—Four Rear-Admirals of the 
Navy, Alden, Bailey, Davis and Wilkes, died 
within the fortnight. Wilkes was the com- 
mander of the United States exploring expe- 
dition (1838-42) and the discoverer of the Ant- 
arciic continent. He was also conspicuous as 
the captor of Mason and Slidell in the late war. 
Davis was for many years superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory at Washington. Admiral 
Bailey was another veteran officer, fifty-nine years 
in service. Alden was a younger man, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the Gulf of Mexico during 
Farragut’s operations. 


United States 


—In an earnest letter to the ‘‘ Tribune” of Sat- 
urday, Bishop Whipple reviews the case of the 
Indians against the United States with much 
force. He enlarges particularly upon the case of 
the Sioux whose sacred rights have, as we all 
know, been violated in the most shameless man- 
ner. He quotes several army officers to prove 
that until we abused their confidence the mem- 
bers of this now hostile tribe were our faithful, 
brave allies. For thirty-five years, indeed, he 
says it was their boast that their hands had never 
been stained by the blood of white men. The 
Bishop says that a small fragment of the Sioux 
wish to go to the Indian Territory, and he be- 
lieves that a just course with them will lead in a 
few years to a general migration. If they remain 
on the upper Missouri they must be either sav- 
ages or herdsmen. The latter calling, the Bishop 
thinks, peculiarly adapted for their reclamation. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Should a Christian regard everything that happens to 
him as an expression of the will of God when he knows that 
much of it is the offspring of human selfishness, deceit or ill- 
will, put forth by that free agency in man which God will not 
coerce?’ For want of a clear understanding of this question 
the mind of the writer has often been greatly perplexed and 
his faith in a particular Providence severely tried. J. M. 

If God cannot control ‘human selfishness, de- 
ceit and ill-will,” his control is exceedingly lim- 
ited. Though Christ was betrayed by Judas and 
condemned by Caiaphas and Pilate and crucified 
by the contrivances of the high priests and elders, 
i. e., by ** deceit and ill-will,” he calls the passion 
the **cup which my Father giveth me.” Paul de- 
clares that ‘‘all things work together for good to 
them that love God.” If all that is the apparent 
result of *“‘ human selfishness, deceit and ill-will” 
is an exception, the exception is greater than the 
rule. We do not propose to solve the problem of 
human free will and divine sovereignty in a para- 
graph, nor in a volume either, but there is smal 
comfort in an overruling Providence that does not 
include an overruling of ‘* human selfishness, de- 
ceit and ill-will.” 

2. Herbert Spencer's “ First Principles” and a few other 
metaphysical works bave unsettled my beliet in some, and 
perhaps all, of the fundamental! doctrines of the Christian 
religion, and I would like to meet with the theological argu- 
ments against their views. 

What is there in Herbert Spencer's ‘*‘ First Prin 
ciples” inconsistent with the Christian religion t 
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We do not say that there is not much; but it is 
necessary to define carefully in what the supposed 
ineonsistency consists. One of the most devoted 
and eminent Christians in the American church 
is an admirer of Herbert Spencer and to some ex- 
tent a believer in his philosophy. Put down in 
one column what are the fundamental principles 
of Herbert Spencer and in the other what are the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, as Jesus 
Christ inculeated them, not as they have been 
modified by the schoolmen. When you have 
done this and can point out to us’ in a few sen- 
tences in what the supposed inconsistency con- 
sists we will endeavor to give you some aid, if you 
then need any. 

3. Please tell me what you think of the practice in public 
schools of the Lord’s Prayer being repeated by the school as 
part of the devotional exercises. Even if not compulsory 
will it not be offered by many thoughtlessly and indifferently, 
and can such prayer be acceptable to God or of benefit to the 
one repeating it? 

It is perfectly clear that devotions not only 
ought never to be compulsory but in the very na- 
ture of the case never can be. A school may be 
compelled to repeat the Lord’s Prayer unwill- 
ingly, but there will be no prayerinit. But the 
possibility of a thoughtless repeating of it when 
done voluntarily applies equally to all prayer in 
concert. The value of such an exercise will gen- 
erally depend on the spirit of the leader. If his 
own heart is full of real devotion he will inspire 
more or less of the same spirit in his pupils. 

4. Now there are two editors, how are we in the editorial 
columns to distinguish between Mr. Beecher’s and Mr. Ab- 
bott’s ideas? How can we cite either as an authority? 

Every newspaper bas an individuality of its 
own apart from that of its editors. You will have 
to be content with the ‘‘ authority” of the Christian 
Union. 

5. Is it proper in stories, in papers, &c., or otherwise to make 
use of such expressions as “By George!” “By Jove!” “Thun- 
der!’ and such language, when the Bible says, “Swear not at 
all,” &c.: “ but let your communication be yea and nay ’”’? 

There is no cast iron rule about such expres- 
sions. That all use of them is not wrong even in 
our correspondent’s eyes, is evident, since he uses 
them in his question. In general, we may reply 
that the use of them merely to give piquancy and 
zest to a story is a violation of the spirit of Christ’s 
instructions; to use them for a moral purpose 
may be right and commendable. The Bible puts 
profanity in the mouths of some of its characters, 
as in the oath of Jezebel in 1 Kings xix., 2, or the 
King of Israel in 2 Kings vi., 31. 

6. Do you think it better in these times for one who ear- 
nestly desires the best things to make up his mind not to 
marry because he “* shall have trouble in the flesh,” or not to 
be actuated by a selfish motive, because “ he that is married 
careth for the things of this world, how he may please his 


wife, and he that is unmarried careth for the things of the 
Lord,” etc.? 


That depends on the wife. There are some 
wives who bring ‘‘ trouble in the flesh” and make 
their husbands ‘‘ care for the things of this world” 
—of such beware. But in general cares swarm 
around a bachelor as mosquitoes around one in 
an alder thicket in dog days, and the well-married 
escapes more than he gets, We have not space 
here for an exegesis of 1 Cor. vii., 27. Asa regu- 
lation it is inapplicable to our times; as a sugges- 
tion of the principle which should govern one in 
looking for a life partner, husband or wife, it is 
good for all time. Look for one who will help, 
not hinder you in your spiritual life. 

7. Do you think the idea always urged by revivalists, that 
one must pass through a miraculous and sudden change 
called conversion to become a Christian, and that those who 
heve not met with this change, be they ever so Christ-like, 
are not Christians, to be beneficial to society ? 

We never have been so unfortunate as to meet 
this idea except in the mouths of critics of the so- 
called revivalists. The teaching of Scripture and 
common sense is very clear. 1. If a man has been 
going wrong he must turn about to begin to go 
right. This is of necessity a sudden change, 
though the moment of the change may not be rece- 
ognized even by himself. 2. The only evidence 
that any one is a Christian is the fact that he has 
a Christ-like character, or at least one growing 
more Christ-like as the years pass on. If he has 
the fruits of the Spirit he need not concern him- 
self as to the cime when the Spirit came upon 
him. There is a great change between winter 
and spring, and a moment of time when the sun 
begins to return to the summer solstice, but no 
man need to stop cultivating his garden because 
he is not astronomer enough to know when that 
time is. 

M. will find a characterization of Jeroboam in 
the 8. 8. Lessons paper, published in the regular 
course in the Christian Union for Jan. 3d. 

STUDENT may find something about Elijah’s 
ravens in the C, U. for Jan, 17. 





THE NIGHT-LAMP. 


YING wakeful in the midnight, 
4 Silence resting over all, 
Darkness, save the glimmering night-lamp 
Casting shadows on the wall, 


How our thoughts refuse all curbing, 
Bid and make us give them rein! 

Dash now forward and now backward, 
Through the weary, helpless brain. 


Back o’er memory’s beaten pathway. 
Through sad hours and joyful years, 

Making us to miss those pleasures, 
Shed again those bitter tears. 


How we think of loved words spoken, 
Not, perhaps, half-valued then ; 
Promises oft made, but broken, 
Fruitful hours that “ might have been.”’ 


Hours when in the ** Master’s Vineyard” 
Work unto our hand was laid, 

When some vine to us intrusted 
Needed care, or light or shade. 


When we might by care have raised it 
From the earth on which it lay 

To where God’s eternal sunshine 
Streamed through mercy’s softening ray. 


Words we might have said to comfort; 
Words would God we'd left unsaid; 

Words that wounded hearts that loved us, 
Numbered now among the dead. 


Thus through memory’s shadowy realm 
Range our thoughts our past lives o’er, 
Till we cry, “ In mercy spare us; 
Heart and brain can bear no more.” 


Then again we lie in silence, 
Hear the clock tick in the hall, 
Watch the restless lights and shadows 
From the night-lamp on the wall. 


Forward then our thoughts go wandering 
O’er the future’s unknown road, 
Trying to explore the region 
Known, and only known, to God. 


Making plans for days not promised ; 
Choosing changes of our own; 

Choosing paths where God in mercy 
Never means to let us roam. 


“Taking thought” for food and raiment 
Thoughtless that ** Our Father’’ sees, 
And that he who loves his children 
* Knoweth we have need of these.”’ 


Catching sights of sorrows coming, 
Griefs we know we cannot flee; 
Failing now to see the promise 
* As thy day thy strength shall be.” 


Thus we buffet in our own strength 
With the waves of life’s rough sea, 

Till as faithless heart issinking . 
Jesus whispers ** Come to me.” 


Then we feel the hand that leads us 
Lovingly to us held out, 

Hear him, “Child of little faith, 
Oh! wherefore didst thou doubt? 


“ Everlasting arms beneath thee, 
From those arms tbou canst not fall’’— 
Softer grows the clock’s loud ticking, 
Dim the shadows on the wall. 


** He whose heart is stayed upon me, 
Lin perfect peace will keep.” 
God knows all our lights and shadows, 
He giveth his beloved sleep. 








THE SUPERIORITY OF MAN: 
INGRAINED, INALIENABLE, AND ETERNAL. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 





T is all very well to talk of the equality of the 
sexes. We can afford to admit that the 
woman-suffragists were right in characterizing as 
heroic the few women who stood at the polls and 
distributed votes on election-day; but until man 
can be dispossessed of his sublime and all-con- 
quering self-confidence—let us not say self-conceit 
—or until woman can be endowed with it, there 
can be only play at equality. Woman will really 
continue in that same state of pupilage in which 
she now lives and moves and has her being. I 
am convinced that man’s superiority may be traced 
back to this self-confidence. He does. because he 
gives himself only to the doing, and is not troubled 
by surmises that he may offend or annoy. Itisa 
trait by no means confined to the forward, the 
unthankful and the unholy; it flowers in vital 
vigor all over the very men who centralize love 
and respect. Nor is it necessarily offensive or 
objectionable. It is quite as likely to be enter- 
taining and admirable. It consists with a perfect 
modesty. It detracts nothing from unselfishness. 
To it is unconsciousness almost inevitable. All 
you may be sure of is that it is simply there, 
underlying every thought and act however in- 
voluntary; a groundwork that may always be 


assumed whether or not visible to the naked. 


eye—but generally visible! 








Look at the ridiculous way in which a man 
takes for granted that a woman will be interested 
in his sayings and doings. If his wife hasa long 
story to tell him she is filled with misgivings lest 
it may tire him, she leaves out many little pictur- 
esque touches that she may not take up his time, 
and, even on the hand-gallop, she has not arrived 
within call of her conclusion when he asks with 
confusing directness, ‘‘ Well, how did it turn 
out?” But the man has never a misgiving that he 
will be hurried or that life has anything better to 
offer than listening to him. He begins his story 
at its earliest morning stages and lopes leisurely 
to its close, or if it is rapid he gives it rapid 
transit, but he never omits anything on his wife’s 
account. He tells what he said and what the 
other man said and what the other man might 
have said and what he would have said had the 
other man said what he might have said. And 
the worsi of it is—the fatal point is—that his con- 
fidence is justified. The woman is interested. 
The man’s talk takes her out of her own intoa 
larger life, and she not only tolerates but enjoys 
it; and what are you going to do about it? 

Two women are spending the days of this long 
storm together, and both are young and one is 
beautiful, and neither is devoured by self-depre- 
ciation nor dreams that the evenings are dreary. 
They read Deirdre and mark its smooth flow and 
the Homeric touches. They read Hamerton and 
dare to laugh at his padding and platitudes. 
They browse with Caliban on his island and are 
altogether tranquil and content, and suddenly 
the front door flings open to a man, breezy and 
blowsy as the north-east wind that bowls him in. 
Now if it were a woman in the case, entering upon 
the saintly solitude of two men, what language 
would be humble enough to express her fears that 
she was interrupting them, and in some way de 
trop and unwelcome? But this royal, rollicking, 
self-confident creature has hardly filled the little 
drawing-room with the spray vigorously and cheer- 
fully shaken from the storm-besprent shag of his 
Ulster before he is cordially congratulating *‘ two 
forlorn women ” on their luck in having him come 
down upon them! And he disports himself in 
lordly fashion corresponding to his audacious 
words—walks over the course as if he were 
monarch of all he surveyed, not in the least con- 
scious of doing anything noticeable but because 
that is his natural stride; orders up an open fire 
and bespreads himself before it comfortably, while 
a woman would shiver herself into pneumonia 
before she would venture to hint at a fire; will 
have no dinner—he dined at three but will accom- 
pany the ladies—and dreamily empties the cran- 
berry-dish, drains the tea-pot, calls for bread till 
the whole bread-board is passed over to him in 
desperation; no pudding, No, I thank you, but 
after all are through in a moment of abstraction 
puts in his thumb and picks out a plum, and—there 
is no cold pudding answering to its call at next 
day’s lunch ; while the two women who reckoned 
themselves hungry would have nibbled through a 
hearty dinner and have left twelve basketfuls of 
fragments. In like manner he streaks* ahead in 
the talk, sets down one author and puts up an- 
other with a word, turns a whole argument to 
ridicule with an anecdote, and in a general way 
seems, quite heartily, and wholesomely, and 
naturally, and simply, to pervade all space. 

And the women let him! That is the reason 
why things will always remain as they are. If it 
had been a third woman who bad come in, the 
two would have drawn her into the circle of their 
talk and it would only have been a little more of 
the same kind. But the man swoops up women, 
circle, talk and all, and rushes headlong on his 
way; and the subservient and slavish women, 
instead of making a stand for their rights, only 
strive who shall drop all her own little interests 
fastest and whirl around with the will and whim 
of this strange sovereign innovator, who seems to 
bring the sweep and swirl of all out-doors in with 
him, to whatever quiet nooks His Highness’s feet 
may choose. 

And all this, remember, is done without arro- 
gance or pomp or design. When these evil traits 
come in the man ceases to be a man and becomes 
a tyrant, a humbug, a bore. With them we have 
nothing todo. Iam talking only about the men 





* There was a time, I believe, when this was good English 
and I see no reason why it should not be good English now! 
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who are adored; about a self-confidence which is 
as simple and natural as breathing, which is nei- 
ther unbecoming to the possessor nor uncomfort- 
able to his companions, which is undoubtedly 
necessary if the world’s work is to be done, which 
is certainly necesssary if the world’s daughters are 
to be won, but which is as impossible to woman 
as it is to add a cubit to her stature; and a great 
deal more impossible than to make one hair white 
or black! 





THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
By GeEorRGE 8S. MERRIAM. 


| & is often assumed that the ceremonial system 
of the Jewish religion was its most conspicu- 
ous feature, and that in the fulfillment of its types 
by Christ lies the vital union between Judaism 
and Christianity. According to this conception a 
magnificent and elaborate ritual, a system of sac- 
ritices, and an arrangement of signs and symbols 
were the most prominent characteristics of the 
Old Testament religion. This very common rep- 
resentation rests I think mainly on certain New 
Testament allusions, to which I shall presently 
recur. But if, first, we thoughtfully consider the 
Old Testament by itself, I think we shall find that 
to the best of those earlier Jews the ceremonial 
system was altogether among the minor elements 
of religion; having a place of its own, but a 
place incomparably lower than the eternal ele- 
ments of true religion—justice, merey and faith. 

Let us ask ourselves what portions of the Old 
Testament come to us as most deep and vital, and 
as most truly expressing the higher life of the 
people. We shall find them, I think, in the per- 
sonal histories of such men as Abraham and 
Jacob and Moses and David and Elijah; in the 
story of the common national life in its successive 
periods; and in the utterances of the prophets 
and psalmists. Now, of these, the histories both 
of individuals and of the nation have their deep- 
est meaning in the constant illustration they 
afford of a Divine law present in human affairs, 
in obedience to which alone lies blessedness. And 
that law is, briefly, to trust Godand do right. It 
is not—for the most part—a question of sacrifices 
and burnt offerings. These had their place, and 
a useful place, just as church-going has now; but 
then just as much as now it was not burnt- 
offerings or church-going that mainly determined 
a man’s character. The great thing was, and is, 
to live as in the presence of a God whose law is 
duty and whose nature is love. The lessons that 
the history teaches—whether it is the history of 
Abraham, or David, or the people of Israel—are 
the lessons of fidelity, purity, unselfishness, trust. 
The New Testament put into these words a new 
fullness of meaning, but the root-ideas remained 
the same. : 

It is hard for us, in a very different society, to 
measure the exact value to a rude people, almost 
without books, and without preaching, of a sys- 
tem of sacrificial rites as the symbolical expression 
of religious truth. No doubt it had a great value, 
greatest of all probably in times of low spirit- 
ual condition, when these permanent institutions 
carried over the seeds of true religion to a better 
time; just as the medieval church did for Chris- 
tianity. But we see from the history that when- 
ever a moral renovation came to the nation it was 
not the ceremonial law that filled their thoughts, 
but the worship of the living God in purity and 
righteousness. See, for example, the finding of 
the lost book of the Law, under Josiah (2 Kings, 
xxii., xxiii.); or the eulogy on the Law in the 119th 
Psalm (referred by Stanley to the time of Ezra); 
and note that in each case the concern is not 
about the offering of goats and bullocks, but the 
putting away of idolatry, impurity and lying; the 
practice of justice, judgment and mercy; the 
grateful recognition of the tender mercies and 
loving kindness of Jehovah. 

It is in the Psalms and the Prophets that we 
have the clearest conception and strongest en- 
forcement of religion as a matter of the heart and 
life. It is surprising, when we remember how 
highly ritualistic was the popular religion of 
Judaism, that these greatest religicus teachers 
have so very littke to say about ritual. When 
they do speak of it, it is generally to declare its 
utter inadequacy; they sometimes seem almost to 
renounce it altogether. ‘‘ Thou desirest not sac- 





rifice, else would I give it; thou delightest not in 
burnt-offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit ;.a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise.” (Psalms li., 16,17.) Such ex- 
pressions are frequent in the Psalms, and in the 
very remarkable fiftieth Psalm the pure spirit- 
uality of religion is announced with magnificent 
imagery, as if by a special revelation from heaven. 
See also such passages as Isaiah i., 11-17; Jere- 
miah vii., 22, 23; Micah vi., 6-8; Amos v., 21-24. 

Turn now for a moment to the New Testament. 
Jesus lived and taught in the presence of an elab- 
orate ceremonial religion. Yet in his recorded 
words and acts there is only the briefest and most 
incidental notice of that ceremonial. It is partly 
by inference, and by the failure of his enemies to 
attack him on this point, that we are led to sup- 
pose that in person he habitually complied with 
the ritual observance of the time. But in his 
teaching he seems to have almost entirely ignored 
it, as if it were a thing indifferent. The whole 
stress of his words and life went to enforce princi- 
ples of conduct and disposition which have equal 
scope and application for the Ritualist and the 
Quaker, so long as neither ritual nor its absence 
is made of primary consequence. 

When we come to Paul’s writings we find that 
he made very free and felicitous use of illustra- 
tions drawn from the previous beliefs and usages, 
so far as they were innocent, of those he ad- 
dressed. At Athens he quoted from the Greek 
poets; to the Corinthians he used the imagery of 
the circus. Doubtless in Boston he would have 
quoted Emerson, and in New York would have 
borrowed the language of Wall Street. Now 
Paul had the Jews very frequently in mind, and 
he was himself a Jew; and it was therefore both 
a natural impulse with him and a matter of wise 
design to often make use of illustrations and ar- 
guments drawn from the Jewish ritual. He does 
this in a free and unexact way, as an orator or 
poet and not as a rigid logician. Thus, when, in 
1 Corinthians x., 4, he speaks of the Rock that /ol- 
lowed the Israelites in the desert, he borrows 
from a Rabbinical legend; and when, in Galatians 
iii., 16, he argues from the use of the word seed 
instead of seeds in the Old Testament, he draws 
from the Septuagint’s language an argument 
that has no foundation in the Hebrew original. 
But it is generally with great beauty and force 
that he transfers the images that were sacred and 
dear to the Jewish heart to the new truths of 
Christianity. When he wrote, ‘‘Know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost ?” 
a thousand memories and associations lay in the 
word and flashed it home to the deepest feeling of 
the devout Jews, and even doubtless of some who 
as devout pagans had bowed at the sacred shrines 
of Greece. So, the idea of animal sacrifice, and 
the shedding of blood as a religious act, had to 
the Jewish mind a familiarity and significance 
which it wholly lacks to the modern European 
mind; and the imagery connected with that usage 
supplied not only to his Jewish readers but to 
Paul himself the most striking figurative expres- 
sion of the good wrought by the suffering and 
death of Christ. Most of the New Testament 
epistles are full of a simiiar use of language. Illus- 
trations common to universal human nature, like 
Paul’s exquisite figure of the body and its mem- 
bers, are mingled with imagery peculiar to one 
age, like the warrior’s armor or the athlete’s train- 
ing; and with figures borrowed from local and 
transitory religious usage, like the bloody sacri- 
fices of the Jews. 

Partly through reading poetry as if it were 
prose, and partly through seeking props for theo- 
logical systems, these New Testament allusions to 
the Jewish ceremonial have sometimes been fixed 
upon as the expression of the permanent, eternal 
truth which binds together the two religions. 
But a juster consideration seems to find their 
common element in the declaration of an eternal 
law of right, and a living and holy God. Christ 
gives that law wider meaning and brings that God 
very near. His religion was a wonderful advance 
in the line of the moral and spiritual truths of 
Judaism, leaving its ceremonial element to pass 
away as outworn. The New Testament period 
made for itself a new language of moral and spir- 
itual ideas: it had little need to borrow here from 
the Old. But it caught up for purely illustrative 
use that ritualistic element which was about to 


pass away? and borrowed its language to assist 
those who were struggling from the old into the 
new. We are not to be misled by that adaptive 
use. The imperishable value of the earlier and 
later Scriptures lies in their many-sided, vivid and 
irresistible teaching of duty as man’s law, God as 
his father, and love as his heaven. 





— ————< 


HEAVEN FOR YOU. 
By J. H. Ecos. 


he EK Jews have a saying that the manna tasted 
4+. to each one precisely like that which he liked 
best. The old legend is proved true of the ‘* hid- 
den manna” of the Bible. Every man, philoso- 
pher or boor, poet or hod-carrier, who has tasted 
of this good word of God pronounces it ‘‘ sweeter 
than honey and the honey comb,” more than 
meat and drink. Here is a proof of the divine 
origin of the Bible which can never be evolu- 
tionized away. Just as the sun scatters its univer- 
sal splendor and bounty down upon all manner of 
clean and unclean, graceful and ugly things, so 
the Word of God sheds its light and comfort upon 
all classes and conditions of men. When one is 
feeding sparrows he crumbs the bread very fine; 
so God has broken the truths of revelation ex- 
ceeding small. The comprehension of a child, 
though small and feeble as a sparrow, can pick 
through and live by them. The disclosures of 
heaven to men are a touching proof of God’s 
thoughtfulness in behalf of every one of his 
children. A future blessedness is revealed. But 
how shall it be made attractive to men differing 
so widely in taste and aspiration and condition? 
Milton’s heaven would be purgatory to his kitchen 
maid. Think of a modern politician landed in 
Baxter’s Saint’s Rest ! What would a coal heaver 
do with himself in Michael Angelo’s heaven ? 
Where would any of us appear in the heavens of 
Isaiah or St. Paul or St. John? We know that 
here the music that is ravishing to you is mere 
noise to your neighbor. The painting that fasci- 
nates and inspires: you is a meaningless blotch to 
him. You differ from him through the entire 
range of your endowments, soul, body and 
estate, well-nigh as much as if you were inhabi- 
tants of different stars. Yet you are both looking 
forward to heaven. ‘‘ The land that is very far 
off” lies along the horizon of your imagination in 
dim splendor, drawing your thoughts and wishes 
with subtle attraction. The same is true of your 
poor ignorant neighbor. He, too, comforts his 
soul with the reflection that in that land lies his 
‘‘inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled and that 
fadeth not away.” Even now in dream or vision he 
walks over estates of glory which he holds in fee- 
simple. Yet the vision that awes and inspires you 
passes by him as the idle wind; and you would 
hardly care to set foot upon his estates of glory. 
Now God has met this manifoldness of human 
condition and aspiration by a revelation of heaven 
quite as many-sided. 

Said a poor washerwoman, who had toiled to 
death at her hard task, when asked what she 
would do when she got to heaven, ‘‘I will turn 
down my old tub and rest. Thank God, he has 
said there remaineth a rest to his children.” We 
who ‘‘have more than heart can wish” little 
dream what deep significance lies in that promise 
for millions of our fellow men. But what shall 
the strong and unwearied anticipate in the life to 
come? Why, let them anticipate just that which 
will fill to the uttermost their aspirations. Let the 
musician think of oratorios that come up before 
God like the sound of many waters, and of cho- 
ruses of untold thousands ‘‘harping upon thefr 
harps,” and of angels whose conversation ever 
flows in tones of the trumpet. Let the artist think 
of that sea of glass mingled with fire. 

He who has seen the sun go down in the sea has 
caught a hint of what that may be. Let him 
think of that landscape in heaven. The river of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God. And in the midst of the street of it, and 
on either side of the river, is the tree of life, 
yielding her fruit every month in the year. I 
have a sister who lam sure knows every turn in 
that river. 

The man of large forces, accustomed to organ- 
ize, and bear authority, skilled in questions of 
state, mighty in battle, let him think of those 





great hosts that go forth in unbearable splendag 
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to execute the will of God upon the earth. Let 
him look into the transcendent problems pertain- 
ing to this world, which are unrolled in the Apoc- 
alypse; the overturning of kingdoms; the saving 
and destroying of nations; the sending of famines 
and plagues. Let him think of the ‘: Principali- 
ties and Thrones and Dominions and Powers” 
into whose society he is to be ushered. The ac- 
tivities of heaven, if we will but look at the vast 
outlines of revelation, we shall see are something 
stupendous both in range and magnitude. Let 
the thinker strive to imagine himself busy with 
the angels endeavoring to look into the mysteries of 
God. Let the sick remember, ‘‘ There shall be no 
more pain.” Let the man acquainted with grief re- 
member that ‘‘all tears shall be wiped from their 
eyes.” Let the man whose soul is stained with 
sin, whose memory is stored with bad histories, 
whose imagination is haunted with foul pictures, 
remember that ‘‘ former things have passed away.” 
Let the soul that is hungry and thirsty for it 
knows not what, consumed with vague, unspeak- 
able longings, remember it shall be satisfied when 
it wakes. And when we all, according to our 
various condition and aspiration, have exhausted 
our imagination, standing on the utmost verge of 
reason and revelation, let us remember that God's 
word still overarches us like the heavens. ‘‘ Eye 
hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither have 
entered the heart of man the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” This is 
better than all pictures of golden streets, and 
walls of precious stones, and living rivers, and 
thrones and temples and armies and resplendent 
hosts. How can a soul fall without this universal 
range of God's revelation? Beginning with those 
gentle words that sound like the still, small voice 
of a father to a sick child, ‘‘I will wipe all tears 
from your eyes and take all pain away,” up 
through all possible activities and riches and splen- 
dors and mysteries, till we stand under the em- 
pyrean of these illimitable words: ‘*‘ Eye hath not 
seen. ear hath not heard, neither have entered the 
hear’ of man the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him.” 

When you get to heaven it will be heaven to 
vou, 





PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
rJX\HE Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching, 

which has become deservedly popular from 
its distinguished incumbents hitherto, has been 
filled this year no less ably by Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston. His lectures were anticipated 
with peculiar interest, both from the distinguished 
relation which he sustains to his own denomina- 
tion and from his well-known eatholicity of views 
and the largeness of his sympathies, which cannot 
be narrowed to any single branch of the church 
universal. Previous high conceptions of his char- 
acter as a clergyman and a man have been abun- 
dantly verified. 

Although the general range of topics embraced 
by this lectureship had been well traversed before, 
there was no lack of freshness or originality in 
the course just completed. There is nothing of 
cant or conventionalism in the style of Mr. 
Brooks. Everything is fresh and living, and 
under his treatment subjects old and worn are 
quickened with a new life and invested with new 
interest. Nor was there anything of weariness in 
listening to him, notwithstanding the rushing tor- 
rent of his speech. The manifest sincerity and 
unfeigned earnestness of the speaker; his wealth 
of illustration and brilliant imagery; his keen and 
racy criticisms, and the richly suggestive charac- 
ter of his thoughts, all combined to hold the un- 
divided attention of his crowded audiences. 
Though not an orator modeled after the classic 
New England type, he is eloquent in the truest 
sense. His eloquence springs from intense con- 
viction, from an enthusiasm in his work, and a pro- 
found loyalty to Christ, to whom he so frequently 
referred. In listening to such a man any spirit of 
criticism is soon abandoned, and the hearer is 
borne along with the warm current of his thought, 
absorbed in the man and the living truth which 
he utters. 

The keynote of the course was struck in the 
opening lecture. Truth and personality were the 


but the messenger to convey God’s truth to men, 
but that truth, to be effective, must first have been 
fused in the personality of the man. The truth 
is eternal and unchanging. The variety in per- 
sonality gives it living freshness and force, and 
suits its application to the varying circumstances 
of human life. Each must present and apply the 
truth in his own way, but the truth itself is ever 
the same. This fundamental conception influ- 
ences the entire range of ministerial experience. 
It enters into the idea of the sermon and affects 
the pastoral relation; indeed it reaches to all that 
pertains to the pastor’s work. 
The work of the preacher and pastor belongs 
together. These two functions should never be 
divorced, for neither is complete without the 
other. The preacher needs to be a pastor in order 
to preach to real men. Truth and sympathy are 
to be his constant inspiration. The pastorship 
of Jesus was characterized everywhere by frank- 
ness, and, in the noblest sense of the word, man- 
liness. He was the true pastor in the way in which 
he showed men what they were and what they 
might become. He should be our model. <A 
large part of the mistakes of pastors comes from 
having too high an estimate of man’s present po- 
sition, and too low an estimate of his possibilities. 
We should try to bring men’s lives up to Christ, 
not bring Him down to men. Jesus was at once 
a Leader and a Brother of men. So should the 
pastor be. Failure often comes from not recog- 
nizing this truth, which lies at the bottom of all 
success, A prominent reason of failure in the 
ministry comes from not doing our best every 
time, and in every relation. The preacher should 
remember that duty lies at the core of everything 
that he is to do. He should be methodical in his 
work, faithful in details, profoundly sincere in 
his spirit, and thoroughly alive in everything. 
The one sole purpose of the sermon is to per- 
suade and win souls to Christ. It is not to be 
considered mainly on the ground of a work of art. 
It is but a means to an end, and not an end in it- 


self. The element of personality is essential to a 
sermon. Whatever is in it must first be in the 
man. But there is need to guard against making 


self offensively prominent, as is the case with that 
class of sermons which may properly be termed 
biographical. The blending of the power of the 
truth with personal force should be in more 
subtle ways. The sermon should be a part of the 
nature, culture, and thought of the man himself. 

The form of the sermons depends on the sub- 
ject to be treated. The message is always the 
same. It is Christ and Christ alone that we are 
to preach, but the form of the message may vary 
with circumstances. There must be the same 
general identity with the same general variety 
that there is in life. Let the thought be fixed less 
on the sermon, and more on the people, and sub- 
jects will spring up on every side. 

As to method of preparation, one class depends 
on special ‘‘cramming” for each sermon, while 
another is ever pursuing lines of thought, and is 
always getting truth into the mind, but with ref. 
erence to no particular sermon. Sermons are the 
spontaneous outcroppings from the main course 
of thought. In the former case, the truth for the 
next sermon has come across the man, but it has 
not come from the man asin the latter case. The 
single text is of less importance than entering into 
the spirit of the Bible. But when texts are em- 
ployed, the use of them should be genuine and 
real. 

Some men seem adapted by nature to the use of 
written, some succeed best with unwritten ser- 
mons. It is well to practice both methods. But 
the great thing about the preparation of a sermon 
is to be conscious of the audience during the 
process. 

There are three rules which practically sum up 
the whole matter about pastorates. 1. Have in 
your ministry as few congregations as you can. 
2. ‘Know your congregation as thoroughly as you 
ean. 3. Know your congregation so largely and 
deeply and spiritually that in knowing it you 
will know humanity. Asa minister becomes more 
thoroughly acquainted with his people, be will see 
that they group themselves into certain classes. 
There are the so-called pillars of the church. 
There are usually a few supercilious hearers. 
Many attend church simply from habit. But the 





central thoughts throughout. 


The preacher is 


which he is mainly to devote himself, is the mass 
of earnest seekers after truth. Here and there qa 
critic will have a wholesome influence on the 
preacher. All classes should be in his thought, 
and he should see to it that all are fed in the 
regular ministrations, rather than to rely largely 
upon sermons to special classes. 
The special relation which a preacher should 
sustain to his times is the same with that of any 
live man. One of the characteristics of the pres- 
ent time is the feeling of fatalism which is subtly 
prevalent. The preaching which is to meet this 
must be positive preaching. There is too much 
negative preaching already. Preach what és true. 
Preach Christ. This: is the surest method of 
counteracting and overcoming this haunting 
skepticism. The preacher’s business is to declare 
the great facts of the spiritual life. It is reassuring 
in these times to know that there is something in 
human nature which is religious, and the main 
thing for the preacher is to know his own ground. 
The pulpit is for positive truths, and the preacher 
should utter them. We should watch the scien- 
tific investigations of the day, not in any spirit of 
fear, but to see what they can do forus. Never 
be afraid of, or ashamed of, the age in which we 
live. Be in sympathy with it. Seek for good in it, 
and make it the foundation of a better spiritual- 
ity. Seek to inspire belief in men, but do so by 
preaching Christ, rather than by disproving error. 
The concluding lecture of the course was upon 
a profound sense of the value of the soul as the 
the source of the preacher’s loftiest inspiration. 
This is the mainspring of ministerial work. In 
proportion as we apprcach the deep sense of the 
inherent preciousness of the soul which Christ 
felt shall we have power. Other motives stand 
about this central motive as staff officers about a 
general. Only by this sense do we come to the 
idea of naturalness in religion. Herein, also, lies 
the true fellowship of ministers of all denomina- 
tions. It is through the development of this ap- 
preciation of the worth of the soul that Christian 
union must come. With this sense strong in all 
ministers the millennium would be hastened. 
Such are a few of the topics touched upon in 
the eight lectures of the course. It is to be hoped 
that these lectures, like those which have pre- 
ceded, may be presented to the public in more 
permanent form than the imperfect reports to the 
religious press. They would constitute a valuable 
addition to the literature of the subject. 

Py aa 





AN INDIAN RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL. 
By. A. C. PEALE, OF THE HAYDEN EXPEDITION. 


BS oewae at the Uncompahgre Agency for the 

Ute Indians during the summer of 1876 I 
obtained notes of a Ute Festival, which is 
interesting from the fact that it is about the only 
one they have that is known to possess anything 
like a religious character. The religious element, 
it is true, is small. The ceremony consists of a 
dance in which there is occasionally a recog- 
nition of some higher power. The festival lasts 
several days or a week, and during its continuance 
the Indians eat but one meal a day, ending it with 
a big feast of venison, berries, &c. It is said to 
be one of their most ancient customs, and takes 
place annually in the latter part of February. 
Approaching the scene of the dance in the even- 
ing, a noise like that of a steam propeller mingled 
with a low monotonous chant greeted the ear. 
Reaching the top of a hill, an oval cleared space 
of 70 by 40 feet was seen beneath the boughs of 4 
pine grove. One side of this space for half its 
length was open, while the remainder was sur- 
rounded by a barrier of interwoven boughs and 
trees. Inside the ineclosure were seven or eight 
large fires, about which were gathered 200 Utes. 
the men on one side, and the women opposite. 
All were dressed in their best, their bright blankets 
and beaded ornaments with the glare of the 
bright fires giving the scene a most picturesque 
appearance. The utmost propriety and good 
behaviour prevailed, and those not daneing kept 
up a social chatting. 

The music was wild and barbaric in character, 
with a regular rhythm, and reminding one a little 
of the music of ‘‘L’Africane.” It was made by 
several men kneeling around a tin pan turned 





chief and most inspiring element, and that to 


upside-down. Each man had two sticks, one 
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notched and the other blunt. Resting one on 
the pan, he rubbed the other across the notches, 
moving hands and head in unison, chanting a 
monotonous measure. When the excitement 
increased an oceasional shout would be heard. 
One man acted as chief musician. 

When the music began, the women holding 
each other by the hands advanced by twos and 
threes towards the men, to whom they beckoned 
as if inviting them to dance, or if their backs were 
turned they would pull them by the shoulders. 
The men responded willingly, and soon there were 
two lines, one of men and the other of women, 
advancing and retiring with springing steps in 
unison with the rhythm of the music. Two men 
with switches in their hands acted as managers, 
keeping those who were sluggish up to the dance, 
and bringing out those who did not respond when 
invited. 

If anyone fell the dance ended, and the fallen 
person remained on the ground until the chief 
musician, who seemed for the occasion to possess 
priestly functions, performed the following cere- 
mony. Going to the fallen man with his two 
musical sticks he applied them successively to his 
legs, arms, back, and head, rubbing the notched 
stick against the blunt one. He then turned his 
face toward the sky, and expelled his breath 
strongly, and muttered something; evidently an 
address to some spirit. After this the subject of 
the ceremony or pow-wow rose to his feet and 
the dance went on until another one fell, when 
the pow-wow was repeated. 

Sometimes one side would try to outdance the 
other, and as usual the women held out the long- 


est. One time two little girls called out an told 
man. This seemed to create considerable amuse- 
ment. 


None of the medicine men or chiefs of the tribe 
took part in the dance, nor did the chief musician, 
although his assistants were called out several 
times and responded. Snow the only 
refreshment, and was used by the handful. 

Beside the fact of fasting the only thing of a 
religious character in this festival is the ceremony 
performed whenever one of the dancers falls, 
They seem to think that some evil spirit possesses 
the person who trips and the object of the cere- 
mony is to exorcise it. The Utes believe in two 
spirits, one good and the otherevil. They have 
a similar pow-wow over sick persons, which also 
ends with an appeal to the Great or Good Spirit. 


was 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF A 
PULLMAN.* 


By EDWARD E. HALE. 





CHAPTER VII. 

66 ATHER of Waters; indeed,” said Hester, as 

they came to the Mississippi before they 
expected. Ir was not yet four o’clock, when the 
train was due at Memphis ; but here were already 
waters ‘to right of them,” waters ‘‘to left of 
them.” How if the river should be in front of them 
also ? 

The truth was that the Father of Waters was 
onarampage. It proved afterwards that he had 
never rampaged more boldly. And here were coves 
where had not of:en been coves—daughters or 
sons of his they were, according to Effie. People 
were going in tubs, on planks, and in canoes, from 
one cabin to another. Carts were standing up to 
the bubs of the wheels in water.. All things 
brought back to Mrs. Abgar the delights of a 
freshet in her childhood; when, to say truth, 
she was captain of the fleet and led out the ad- 
venturous girls of Northampton upon the pro- 
hibited but too delightful excursions which they 
took upon boards or cellar doors. 

Memphis itself, however, was not under water. 
Mewphis is a city founded by General Jackson 
and two friends. At one time he owned half 
of the original town plot. President’s Island still 
preserves bis memory. 

“‘If there are no pyramids yet, there are as good 
inundations as on the Nile,” said Hester, as they 
adjusted themselves in a very long omnibus, which 
was to take them to the Peabody House. 

‘*You will see a very interesting mound, mad- 
am, if you are curious in antiquities,” said a gray- 
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haired gentlewan, with a white neckcloth,—so 
evidently a doctor of divinity and agent of the 
Southern Branch Publication Board of the United 
Presbyteriau Church of the eleventh secession, 
that there could be noimprcepriety in bis address- 
ing a traveling lady. Mrs. Abgar thauked him— 
and then and afterwards he very kindly helped 
her iu her curiosity about the Indians, 

And at the Peabody House their hotel life, 
with its intricacies and its solaces, began. Forlorn 
enough to retire from breakfast to a ghastly la- 
dies’ parlor, with horribly elegant wirrors in tar- 
nished or burnished frames, with never a book 
except a directory for the town—or, by the kind- 
ness of the Bible Society, a Bible. But, on the 
contrary, a certain satisfaction, be it confessed, 
in the chances for silence if one wished to be 
silent; and for naps if one wished to nap un- 
helped and uncriticised. Of this independence be 
it observed, however, the charm was gone, for 
both these ladies, in about six hours after they 
had tried it. 

The people in the house were as thoughtful and 
civil asif the travelers bad been princesses. *‘See 
what it is,” said Hester, proudly, ‘‘to travel with- 
out escort.” The ‘‘Chester Boone” might be there 
the next day at noon—probably not till night— 
nor must the ladies be surprised if she did not 
come in till morning of the next day. This was 
the report of the hotel clerk tothem. Meanwhile 
would the ladies have a carriage? Or if they pre- 
ferred to walk, the sunset from the bluff was a 
fine sight, and they would see the boats go off. 

Hester thanked him, and when he was gone, 
explained to Effie that this meant that they were 
booked to stay in Memphis for eight-and-forty 
hours at least—that river boats never came 
early as they said they should. ‘*So now you 
may get out your colors, dear—you may paint my 
portrait, or that dear old black wash-woman’s, or 
you may write a treatise on the antediluvian his 
tory of Tennessee.” 

In fact, the ladies wholiy unpacked, took pos- 
session of the drawers of their bureaux, got out 
their books upon the tables, pinned up some ot 
Effie’s ske'ches on the doors, and gave their room 
a very habitable air. 

They did take the sunset walk on the bluff. 
And for the first time. they understood, or began 
to understand, what is the grandeur of the Mis- 
sissippi. The western sky was all a blaze of crim 
son and gold. Low down—insignificant in every 
sense in comparison with those piles of gorgeous 
color above and with the rolling ocean below it— 
was the.s rip of western forest, all percolated 
with the risen flood, which makes what is called 
the western bank of the river. As if this river 
knew of banks or bars! That thread of woods— 
for it did not seem like a thread of land—was as 
nothing when measured against the piles of cloud 
above and the world of waters below. The girl+ 
themselves stood high above the flood, thougb 
the flood was higher, men said, than it had ever 
been before. Whata flood! Howangry! How 
sullen! How resistless! ‘‘If a man fall in from 
one of the boats,” said the Doctor of Divinity. 
who had joined them, ‘‘even his body is never 
found.” Great tangles of floating trees were 
whirlinground and round. Glassy patches, which 
seemed perfectly smooth, were bordered by rip- 
ples and even strips of rough waves, the glus: 
reflecting the gold of the sunset or the blue of the 
upper sky, and the waves black and angry. 

‘**Power—and wrath—and indifference !” 
Effie. 

‘“*I never saw it before but at Niagara,” sai@ 
Hester, shuddering. ‘‘ Father of Waters, indeed !” 

What Mr. Alger calls the element of ‘‘ human 
pathos” was not wanting in the majestic scene 
around the girls, and below them as they stood on 
the water-channelled bluff were thousands of peo- 
ple cou.ing, going, or, like themselves, resting and 
looking on. How insignificant they all seemed 
in comparison with the flood! Was this perhaps 
a daily promenade of Memphis? Or was this an 
exceptional day? The ladies did not know 
There was a circus in full blast on one side ; below. 
on one of the steamboats, was a band of music. 
In the river—on their side of the river—forging 
through all the whirl and rush and eddy were 
little spiteful tugs dashing hither and thither, 
dragging great oblong barges of coal. Giant 
steamboats beginning to cough and puff and 
wheeze, and to give other signs of life were receiv- 
ing their freight and passengers. Bells would ring, 
the band would play more vigorously than ever, 
drays, carts and carriages would hurry, then the 
final words of land-lubbers, aud at last the Ele- 
phant lifted his great trunk of a landing-plank, 
and the boat dashed out and away to be forgotten, 


as 


said 





while the wild raving indifferent river whirled and 
eddied on asif there had beep no boat there. The 
whole was a most exciting and even! ful scene. 

The next morning, after a late breakfast, Effie 
did take out all her paints, set her palette nicely, 
broke to pieces a nice large cigar-box «hich the 
porter had found for her, and on its largest side, 
had begun to try, ‘just to try,” she said, some of 
the wonderful wemories of the sunset, when there 
was a tap heard at the door. 

** Come in !” 

It was the clerk of the hotel. ‘I am sorry to 
tell you, ladies, that if you take the ‘Chester 
Boone’ you must leave at once. The water is so 
bigh that she is much earlier than we expected. 
They send us word tbat she has rounded the 
point, and that means she is at the landing by 
this time. . She takes little freight here, and wiil 
be off, they tell me, in balf an hour.? 

‘*In balfan hour! These trunks must be packed, 
this palette cleaned, nay, these dresses changed 
and these bills paid in balf an hour !” 

‘*T have ordered a carriage, madam,” said the 
respectful clerk, ‘‘and it will be ready in ten 
minutes. 

‘**In ten minutes!” screamed Hester as he left 
the room. Effie said nothing, but her brushes 
were already wrapped in paper, to be cleaned on 
board the boat, and the palette was in its tin 
ease for travel! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AND Effie never once reviled Hester, nor said, 
‘**It was you who said a river-boat is always be- 
hind time.” 


Ten minutes saw the carriage at the door. Ten 
minutes more saw the girls in the carriage. In 


the ‘* Chester 
Boone,” had been introduced to her clerk by the 
young man whom the hotel clerk had sent with 
them, and this officer had said to them that they 
would be amused by the view from the pilot- 
house. He had escorted them up to the lofty 
pilot-house, and there of course they found— 

Not Frederic Haydock nor Hiram Brinkerhoff, 
but the Doctor of Divinity. 

And he explained to them what they could 
never have known. ‘ My dear,” said Effie, in a 
half aside, ‘‘ Do you see they are beginning the 
pyramids? Do you see those heaps of square 
stones half way up the bluff ?” 

In fact these solid heaps looked like causeways 
for giants where the giants preferred to have the 
stepping-stones square rather than hexagonal. 
They frowned down upon the waves of the freshet. 

‘Those cubical stones, madam,” said the agent 
of the publishing board, ‘‘are paving stones. 
When the river goes down the bank will be paved 
with them.” 

‘““Why, have they only just come” said Effie. 

“Oh no, indeed,” said he, laughing. ‘But 
they are too valuable to be swept down by the 
flood. They are taken up before it comes and 
stored there against the dry weather.” 

To this hour Effie does not know whether he 
was chaffing her. But he was not. 

Both of them had their sketch books out. It 
was all so fascinating. They never tired of the 
nules, they were su queer. Every black boy was 
more wildly picturesque, not to say mysterious, in 
his oddity than his predecessor. The ‘* Chester 
Boone” did not quite keep to her promise of * half 
an hour,” but in an hourfrom the time when Effie 
set her palette the ‘‘ Chester Boone” and the trav- 
elers were under way. 

And the kind Doctor of Divinity showed the 
ladies their first Indian mound. 

Ab! if it were the duty of this writer only to 
make a little romance in six parts of the sail from 
Mempbis to Helena! Material enough is there, 
‘hough that romance should be the three ortho- 
dox volumes of Mr. Murray! 

~ et,” 


ten minutes more they were in 


as was before said, 
*“* But wiser fate says, No.” 

Unwritten be the history of that evening. Un- 
written its songs, its theological conversations, its 
weird torchlight landings, the dance in the after 
eabin, the poker in the cabin before. 

The next morning the ladies met by appoint- 
ment, early, that they might have a walk on the 
forward deck up-stairs before breakfast and see 
the sunrise. The sunrise was, of course, beauti- 
ful, but, as it happened, on this morning it had 
not the grandeur of the sunset. The morning 
was cold enough fur them to want to walk briskly, 
and everything was exciting and interesting. The 
‘* Tow-heads,” as the queer tufts at the end of the 
cut-offs are called, the occasional passage of the 
boat through a cut-off, the tints of green begin- 
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ning to appear on the shore, and once the salute 
of the ** Montezuma,” as they met her blithely 
working her way up the river—such things, all 
strange, kept thein on the look-out. Then the pro- 
found solitude! That this giant ship which bore 
them should be forging on through this wilder- 
ness, where, but that they had seen the ‘‘ Monte- 
zuma,” there was no other sign of nan. And she, 
she left only that faint shred of smoke on the air 
to show that she had lived. 

‘That smoke wraith represents history, dear 
Hester.” 

But just as Effie said this there was token of 
man’s being again. A ting on the pilot’s bell 
made them look up to him, and then they climbed 
to his friendly house to ask what maneuver was 
in progress. He pointed far, far away, and com- 
pelled them to see a little speck which he said was 
a flag, a signal. Sothe great boat devoured the 
waters, made nothing of the miles between, and, 
before the ladies could believe it, was near enough 
to the rag or flag for them to see a man standing 
on the little strip of green which the pilot said 
was the levee. Water behind him, water before 
him. He looked like Campbell's last man, or like 
some Algonkin’s first. It was he who had shown 
the flag. 

The pilot explained that a road ran along the 
top of the levee where the country was not flood- 
ed, and by this road the man had come. In fact, 
after a few minutes, he pointed out the wagon 
which the man had left in the bush beyond, 

Nearer the boat swept, and nearer. The figure 
of the man, his features, were perfectly plain. 
The boat touched, the gang-way was lowered. 
Two black men ran down from the ‘Chester 
Boone” and seized the stranger’s wallet and 
saddle-bags. He ran up the plank with them and 
the boat was off. 

It was Frederic Haydock. 

He hurried on board, and before his foot had 
well touched the deck the great gang-way rose 
and pointed heavenward again. The pilot’s bells 
struck “ting ting,” the giant snorted his satisfac- 
tion, and the *‘Chester Boone” resumed her way 
through what was solitude again, now that she 
had absorbed this little atom of outside life. 

Effie waited for av instant, just an instant, for 
Hester to speak first, as she almost always did. 

But Hester did not speak first, and then Effie 
knew that there was such a secret between them 
as there had never been before. And she spoke 
first. 

‘*] am so glad he has come,” said she. ‘*‘ We did 
miss them all day yesterday, for all dear Dr. Sum- 
merfield.” 

By this time Hester was sure she could speak 
carelessly, and she said, ‘* Yes, I am very glad he 
is here. But how in the world do you suppose it 
happens? And where is the other ?” 

‘* How does it happen, you goose ? 
that he knows who is on this boat. 
it happens.” 

‘* Breakfast ready, miss,” grinned and spoke the 
waiter from below. They hurried down stairs; 
and, as Effie had expected, but had not dared to 
say, next their seats they found a chair turned 
down by the waiter, as if reserved for a passenger 
delayed ; and Dr. Summerfield’s seat was changed. 
He was sitting on the opposite side of the table. 
Effie made the breakfast loiter as long as she 
eould, from the beginning. But she need not 
have taken this trouble. Frederic Haydock’s 
toilet was made, and well made, in five minutes. 
He came and shook hands, and sat down cheerily 
and freshly ; and you would never guess that he 
had been all night riding across northern Missis- 
sippi in a planter’s wagon, that he might strike 
the Boone as he had done. 

‘This time we did not expect you, Mr. Hay- 
dock,” said Effie, merriiy. 

Hester Sutphen wondered if she were blushing. 
Why in the world need Effie have said that non- 
sense up stairs ? 

‘**T am amazed at ny own success,” said he, 
frankly. ‘‘The moment I found the ‘ Boone’ was 
off with you on board I was determined that I 
would overhaul her somewhere.” 

‘*Good for you,” would have been Effie’s ejac- 
ulation had she been used to slang, even in its 
more gracious forms, and had she dared say what 
she thought. But she and Hester both silently 
respected the courage of the man. 

And so a jolly breakfast follows. Haydock 
was courtesy itself to Dr. Summerfield. He made 
that nice old man find out that in taking care of 
these ladies he had won Mr. Frederic Haydock’s 
abiding regard, if that were worth anything. 
Haydock told, with great humor, the details of his 
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adventures the day before—of how and when he 
learned that the ladies were in Memphis, and then 
how he took the afternoon train and pursued. He 
did not tell, nor did Hester guess, what Effie fig- 
ured out from the guide-book afterwards—that 
his night-ride across those rough country roads 
was wWell-nigh forty miles long. 

Then followed an ideal morning. Oh, thou 
hunted and baited child of civilization, think, if 
thou canst, what it would be to spend one morn- 
ing of life without a bore, without a newspaper, 
without a mail, without a telegram, without a 
beggar, and without a morning call! Nay, think 
more than this! Think what it would be to have 
these evils wholly impossible to thee. Then im- 
agine a bland April morning of the latitude of 
Mississippi—a new flora passing like a shifting 
panorama—shade if you wish shade, sun if you 
wish sun—imagine books, pencils, paints, papers, 
ink, canvas, a good piano, and dear friends—and 
then say whether life has a right to ask anything 
more than it finds on such a morning on such a 
craft as the ‘‘Chester Boone ”” 

Dr. Summerfield asked Effie what was meant by 
‘*tone” in pictures. 

Effie said if he would come out on the western 
guard—they called it ‘‘ western” though it often 
looked north and south—she would show him 
Ruskin’s experiment which illustrates his defini- 
tion. And so before Dr. Summerfield knew it he 
and Effie were talking art, ane he was watching 
her practice for three hours there. 

And Frederick Haydock and Hester Sutphen 
were walking up and down the deck forward till 
she was tired. And then he bad made for hera 
seat where there was no wind and just a little 
warmth from the chimney. And he was telling 
her first about old school life at Antioch; whata 
noble, unselfish creature Hiram Brinkerhoff was ; 
what a loss it was to him to lose Hiram, and how 
happy they had been together. He told her of 
the war, how he had come down this very river 
with Sherman, told of adventures almost in sight 
of where the boat ran. Why! he came, nobody 
vould tell how, to telling ef bis experiences in New 
York since ; what is the life of a lonely youngster 
there; where it touches other life and where it 
does not ; how lonely it is, and what else it is ! 

And Frederic Haydock did not do all the talk- 
ing. Hester Sutphen told him things, which she 
might have put in the newspaper, but which in 
truth she had never told toa human being. She 
told of her early life; of her mother’s death, of 
Norton and the Wheaton Academy, and how 
strange it seemed to her when she was hardly 
seventeen to be managing for herself as a teacher 
of girls in the Southwest Milan Seminary. She 
fairly caught herself asking him, as if he had been 
Effie Abgar herself, if he thought she did wrong 
when she defied the secretary of the trustees at 
Southwest Malden. 

And Frederic Haydock had to bite his tongue 
out lest be should say, 

**You cannot do wrong. 
right.” 

But he did not say that. Metaphorically he did 
bite his tongue out, and then with the new tongue, 
which came in the place of that bitten one, he 
said : 

‘**] do not know what you call right. I know 
that I should have been much pleased with my- 
self if I had been half so civil. And I am so glad 
you left the brutes, if you did leave them.” 

‘* Leave them !” said Hester. ‘1 left that hor- 
rid place before night, and I hope I may never see 
it again. My dear Mr. Haydock, I did not 
know 

But what she did not know Fred Haydock was 
not told. Just at that moment from the deck 
below, a clear tenor voice sang, 

“Oh, feed on milk and honey, 
Ob, feed on milk and honey, my Lord, 
Oh, feed on milk and honey, 
Meet my Jesus dere.” 

The wild, clear notes rang out so as to startle 
them both. Hester ran forward to look over the 
rail, and Haydock, without so much eagerness, 
followed. Neither he nor she knew that three 
hours had passed since breakfast. 

The voice went on: 

“Oh, John he brought a letter, 
Oh, John he brought a letter, my Lord, 
Ob, Mary and Marta read ’em, 
Meet my Jesus dere. 
And then some twenty of the deck hands took up 
the chorus : 
“Go down in de Lonesome Valley, 
Go down in de Lonesome Valley, my Lora, 
Go down in de Lonesome Valley, 
To meet my Jesus dere !"’ 


If you said it it was 





(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF NABOTH. 
March 4: 1 Kings xxi., 1-14. 

“Thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the 
Lord.’’—1 KINGS xxi., 20. 
se understand aright this story a preliminary 

statement of the contrast between the Mosaic 
law and the Oriental practice is necessary. 

In the despotic atmosphere of the East the 
doctrine of private rights has not ripened as it 
has in the freer atmosphere of the Anglo Saxon 
civilization. The rights of the poor as against 
the rich are hardly recognized ; the rights of sub- 
jects against the king not at all. There is no such 
organized system of courts as with us. The judge 
is generally an irresponsible despot. From his 
decisions there is ordinarily no appeal, except 
where his decision affects the rights of a foreigner. 
He is appointed by the central authority, and is 
expected primarily to act for the interests of his 
patron ; secondly, for his own; lastly, for those 
of the public. His proceedings are summary. 
Jury trial is unknown. The accused is heard in 
his own defense or not as suits the interest and 
inclination of the judge. Bribery is not only well- 
nigh universal, but it is hardly condemned by 
public sentiment. To accept bribes from both 
parties is not uncommon, though this is generally 
regarded as corrupt. If the judge accepts a fee 
honor requires that he should render a decision 
in favor of the party who has paid him for ir. 
Perjury iscommon. Witnesses can easily be hired 
for a very insignificant sum to swear to any state- 
ment. As the judge requires to sustain the judg- 
ment which has already been purchased of him 
only a preponderance in the number of the wit- 
nesses, the settlement of a suit before an Oriental 
judge is usually a very simple matter. First he is 
to be bought; then a sufficient number of wit- 
nesses are to be hired to swear to the essential 
facts inthe case. There is no cross-examination, 
no jury, no appeal. The case is ended; the de- 
cision is sold to the highest bidder, 

Over against this put the provisions of the Mo- 
saic law as to the administration of justice. A 
regular judiciary was organized under Moses very 
soon after the exodus. (Exod. xviii., 13-26.) Out 
of this organization grew a judicial system, with 
local courts in every town and city and a central 
Supreme Court, the Sanhedrim, at Jerusalem. 
Still later a careful system of procedure was estab- 
lished. Witnesses must be examined in the pres- 
ence of the accused ; he had the right of cross- 
examination ; he had opportunity guaranteed him 
to be heard in his own defense. The record in 
all important trials was carefully preserved by 
scribes appointed for the purpose.! Moreover, 
throughout the earlier books ot the law are the 
most stringent provisions against perjury on che 
part of witnesses or corruptibility on the part of 
judges. The former, if convicted, suffered the 
penalty which they had endeavored to bring upon 
the accused. Receiving of bribes or paying atten- 
tion to the claims of the great and rich to the 
disadvantage of the poor and needy was vehe- 
mently denounced.” 

In the light of this statement read the story of 
Naboth. 

Naboth owned a vineyard abutting upen the 
land of Ahab at Jezreel. It has been supposed 
that it was a gore which cut into Ahab’s garden, 
and that the king wished to straighten his line. 
However this may be, Ahab made Naboth a very 
fair offer for it. He would buy it and pay him in 
cash, or he would give him another vineyard else- 
where. Naboth refused. The ground of his re- 
fusal was that the vineyard was the inheritance 
of his fathers. In the East local attachments are 
much stronger than with us. The owner values 
his place not only for what it is but for associa- 
tion’s sake. To part with the family home seems 
a sacrilege. One of the Mosaic laws forhade the 
permanent sale of the homestead.’ The father 
could sell it, but he could not dispossess his chil- 
dren of their right to it. Every fifty years there 
occurred aright of redemption. This law is not 
consistent with the free spirit of American insti- 
tutions; but it finds its paraliel in the English 
law of entail. It finds an explanation in the pro- 
posed legislation prohibiting Indians from alien- 
ating their own lands for a space of years. <A 
matured people can be left to take care of their 











1 See Harper's Dictionary of Religious Knowledge. Arts. 
Trials and Judges. 

*Loav. xix., 15-35; Deut. xvi. 19; Psalm ixxxii.; Prov 
xxiv., 23. . 
* Lev. xxv.,23; Numb, xxxvi., 7. 
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own interests. A people yet in pupilage must be 
guarded by careful and comprehensive legislation 
ayainst their own undoing. If Naboth had sold 
his vineyard. to the king the right of redemption 
would never have been recognized. Naboth 
therefore had law as well as right on his side. He 
would not illegally cut off the entail to a property 
in which he had, as it were, only a life estate. 

Ahab’s character is curiously illustrated by his 
conduct on this occasion. 
child; went home; sulked; to his bed; 
would eat nothing. He was quite wicked enough 
to covet his neighbor's land; he was not quite 
resolute enough in his wickedness to take it by 
robbery. 

Jezebel had no seruples. I dare 
not wait upon I would.” The king was one of 
those people who are quite willing to profit by 
other people’s wickedness. The queen was quite 


He acted like a spoiled 
took 


She never let * 


willing to indulge herself in wickedness that 
others might profit by it. In the East a seal 


serves the purpose which is served among us by a 
signature. The queen wrote a letter to the rulers 
of the city; she affixed to it the king’s seal; he, 
nothing loath, permitted it. She assumed the 
réle of piety. The name of Grod had been blas- 
phemed. And Jezebel, daughter of the priest of 
Baal and murderer of Jehovah's prophets, came 
to the defense of the name of God! The city 
must fast, humbling itself before God, because of 
this sin perpetrated by one of its citizens. A 
court should then be organized. Naboth should 
be brought before it. Two witnesses were re- 
quired to prove any capital offense.' The forms 
of law were all gone through with. A couple of 
professional witnesses were easily hired to swear 
to an imaginary offense. No investigation was 
had, or even permitted. The charge was pre- 
ferred, the accused was condemned, execution 
followed without delay. Naboth’s sons, it would 
appear from 2 Kings ix., 26, were killed with him. 
Thus no claimant was left alive to contest the 
right of the king to the coveted vineyard. And 
he that was too cowardly to perpetrate the crime 
was not above taking advantage of the audacious 
wickedness of his wife. 

Here ends the story of Naboth. But the teacher 
who would prepare himself aright to teach it 
should turn over the pages of his Bible to the last 
chapter of 1 Kings, and to 2 Kings, chapter ix., 
and read for himself, that he may at least briefly 
tell to his class, the story of the judgment of God 
in after years on the murderers of the innocent 
man. In the place where the dogs licked the 
blood of Naboth did the dogs lick the blood of his 
royal assassins. 

LESSONS. 


The moral lessons to be deduced from this story 
lie on the surface. They require but little elab- 
oration. I briefly suggest some of them. 

1. Wealth does not bring happiness. The heart 
of an Ahab is wretched, though he dwells in an 
ivory palace, if covetousness dwells in him. Con- 
tentment with godliness is great gain. What 
we are not what we have makes us happy. Pos- 
session is no cure for covetousness. If you had all 
you want you would still want more. 

2. The danger of covetousness. Ahab did not 
intend robbery and murder at first. He coveted 
his neighbor’s ground. He was willing to buy it 
and pay for it; but inability to purchase only in- 
creased his desire. The lust of possession brought 
forth the guilt of blood. 1Timothy vi., 9, 10 has 
no more striking illustration than the story of 
Naboth. 

3. The growth of sin. The inward desire seems 
a harmless thing. But it is a seed the fruit of 
which is death. The story of Naboth illustrates 
James i., 14, 15. 

4. The danger of the sulks. When man or child is 
in a perverse humor because he is crossed in some 
unreasonable desire, he is an easy prey to temp- 
tations which at other times he would indignantly 
repel. If Jezebel bad proposed her murderous 
scheme at the outset it is doubtful if Ahab would 
have connived at it. 

5. The danger of evilcompanions. If Ahabhad 
married a good wife he would have been at least a 
respectable man. The story of Jezebel and the 
story of Herodias (Matt. xiv., 3-12) may go to- 
gether as illustrations of the power of evil com- 
panionship, especially of the power for evil of a 
perverted but fascinating woman. 

6. The corruption of love. The highest faculties 
are the worst when corrupted. Conscience is more 
cruel than revenge ; love is more base than selfish- 
ness. It was the debased love of Jezebel for 
Ahab that made her his temptress and Naboth’s 


1 Num. xxxv., 30; Deut. xvii., 6,7; xix., 15. 





murderess. She became so for Ahab’s sake. 
There is no faculty in the human soul that does 
not become devilish when the devil is init; and 
none that is not divine when (God inspires and 
directs it. 

7. No forms of law are a protection against 
corrupt administrators:—a very simple political 
muxim, but one which needs to be taught con- 
tinually, and is worth iteration and emphasis in our 
day when so wany pseudo reformers expect to 
establish a millennium by act of Congress 

8. The seeming indifference and real watchful- 
ness of God. He keeps silence; allows Jezebel’s 
scheme to be carried out; Naboth and his sons 
are slain; God interferes not. But he is not in- 
different. Elijah brings to Ahab (ver. 17-24) the 
message of a watchful God to the recreant king; 
and time brings divine punishment. ‘*‘ Though 
(rod’s judgments have leaden heels they have iron 
hands.” 


NOTES. 

The expression of ver. 9 may be explained from the 
fact that Naboth was to be placed in a prominent pe- 
sition, before all the people, for trial. The murder 
was to be open and in the light of day, not secretly or 
in a corner. All the city should know of it. To 
blaspheme God and the king probably signifies a blas- 
pheming of God in something reported as said against 
the king. 
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GREECE, OLD AND NEW. 

The author of the newest book: upon Greece 
needs no introduction or commendation to any 
one who has even looked into his ‘‘ Social Life in 
Greece.” Mr. Mahaffy rises superior to all Greco- 
phobists by putting his sensibilities under the 
charge of his reason, instead of leaving them to 
the mercy of imagination and text-books. The first 
literary consequence of this course was a book in 
which admiration was not unmixed with criticism ; 
the last is a volume in which the modern Greek is 
placed often beside his elder brother and not al- 
ways to his own disadvantage. The ‘‘ rambles” 
are as often among modern streets as in excava- 
tors’ burrows; the ‘‘studies” are as frequently of 
living Hellene as of monuments of his ancestors’ 
greatness. The book bears no marks of effort, but 
impresses the reader as the easy, natural expres- 
sion of a man in perfect sympathy with a subject 
of which he has large knowledge. 

The author’s preface is not the least valuable 
portion of the book ; were it not that the English 
public know of but two possible sides to the East- 
ern question this preface would make a strong 
political pamphlet. The author contends that in 
equity, and to preserve the balance and peace of 
Europe, Constantinople should not remain with 
Turkey nor go to Russia, but should be part of a 
small, independent, jneutral State, whose center 
should be modern Greece. He criticises the 
Greeks of to-day so frequently and severely that 
no one can doubt his impartiality when he claims 
for them qualities which writers of other than 
the romantic school have been loth to allow them. 

The illustrations of the book add to its attract- 
iveness; they are ten in number, all after an- 
tiquities, and are handsomely printed upon full 
pages. 

ART IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Nobody who has the habit of visiting, and who, 
even in the society of good and intelligent people, 
eannot shut his eyes to his material surroundings, 
can doubt the need of many more books of art- 
hints than have yet been published or even an- 
nounced. Even if such books as exist on this 
subject were all trustworthy their number would 
be too small; but it is a lamentable fact that fully 
half of them, and seven-eighths of those which 
are most popular, are utterly uninformed by the 
art spirit, and give instructions only in what might 
be called patchwork, were it not that patchwork 
sometimes is artistic, while the designs offered in 
these volumes never are. It is therefore with 
real gratitude that we find the two first volumes 
of the ‘‘ Art at Home” series to be by writers of 
taste, judgment and experience. Their titles are 
‘*A Plea for Art in the House” and ‘‘ House Dec- 
oration,” the former being by Mr. W. J. Loftie 


1 Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
of “Social Life in Greece,” etc. 
and New York. $2.25. 

2 4 Plea for Art inthe House. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 
Porter & Coates, Phila. $1.00. : 

2 Suggestions for House Decoration, in Painting, Woodwork 
and Furniture. By Rhoda and Agnes Garrett. Porter & 
Coates, Phila. $1.00. 


By J. P. Mahaffy, author 
Macmillan & Co., London 





and the latter by Rhoda and Agnes Garrett. 
Both books will disappoint any one who con- 


sults them with a view to the hurried up- 
holstering of a house and the hanging and 
hiding of its walls; but whoever, even with- 


out any art-training, is willing to bring aflec- 
tion and patience to the work of making home 
beautiful will find in each author a judicious 
prompter. In neither book does the museum or 
bric.a-brac shop overshadow the home, although 
in both there is more attention given to pottery 
than would be allowed by taste which is uninflu 
enced by the prevailing fashion. Mr. Loftie’s 
papers on collecting are worth their weight in 
gold a hundred times over to any enthusiastic 
young collector with money to spend, while the 
chapter on ‘“‘Art and Morals,” though short and 
unpretending, is useful as proving not only that 
art should not be divorced from morality, as is 
urged in many circles, but that it should be mor- 
ality’s patient servant. An attractive feature of 
Mr. Loftie’s book is the illustrative matter, which 
consists mostly of head-pieces, tail-pieces, and in- 
itial letters, after old and rare designs. The au- 
thors of ‘‘ House Decoration” adhere closely to 
their subject, and suggest only plans and designs 
which are harmonious. Neither book is great, 
but both are within the comprehension of every 
one to whom taste is possible, and not more than 
one well-to-do householder in a thousand can 
peruse them without benefit. The series is to be 
enlarged by volumes upon ‘‘ Drawing and Paint- 
ing,” ‘** Dress,” ‘* Music,” and Domestic ‘ Archi- 
tecture”; if these are as good as their forerunners, 
the series will prove a valuable acquisition to 
home libraries. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

The ‘Princess of Thule” has escaped from 
double columns and a paper covering, and ap- 
pears in handsome type and binding in Harper’s 
literary edition of Black’s novels. We hope the 
change may induce all who have not already 
perused this charming tale to purchase aud read 
it at once. (Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $1.50.) 

Dr. Vaughan’s ‘‘ Heroes of Faith” is an in- 
spiring book. The author, well known as an 
eloquent English divine, has taken the famous 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews as a text, and there- 
upon he heaps up much strong argument and 
cheering demonstration. Skeptics can easily pick 
flaws in the work, but those to whom faith is 
founded on experience as well as revelation will 
find many passages in these sermons which will 
seem to them like actual delineations of their own 
spiritual life. (MacMillan & Co., London and New 
York. $1.75.) 

The dearth of good manuscripts, to which may 
be ascribed the cause of the frequent republica- 
tion of old books, would never be complained of 
if the reprints were always as estimable as several 
which have appeared of late. Among these is a 
new and cheap though not unhandsome edition 
of that delightful work, ‘‘ Henry Crabb Robin- 
son’s Diary, Reminiscences and Correspondence.” 
No reader of book reviews need be told of the 
nature of the reception which wasaccorded to the 
original work, but for the information of such of 
our subscribers as were not then of reading age, 
we would say that no book of personal recollec- 
tions can equal this in entertainment. The re- 
print is from the plates of the original edition, 
the paper, though thin, is excellent, the binding 
is neat and quaint, and the price, $2.50, is not the 
least charming feature of these nearly eleven hun- 
dred octavo pages. (Hurd & Houghton, Boston.) 


A reprint of equal interest and value, but of far 
greater literary merit and finish, is Dean Stanley’s 
‘‘Life and Correspondence of Dr. Thomas Ar- 
nold.” Like Robinson’s work, it has already made 
an enviable reputation among book-lovers, and 
among all men who realize the rarity of high 
character and culture in combination. The book 
is well printed, and bound as if the publishers had 
intended to make of it a companion volume to 
Robinson’s diary. A well engraved portrait adds 
to the interest of the work. (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., N.Y. $2.50.) 

“Torn and Mended,” by the author of ‘*‘ Ach- 
sah,” is a short but strong story of life, love and 
persecution in France a hundred years ago. The 
author makes some definitions and distinctions of 
character which are so excellent that his readers 
cannot help regretting the lack of more of them, 
uor can they help wondering why he should go 
across the ocean for his plot while at home there 
are so many opportunities for studying a priest- 
craft which is less brutal but more cruel, and 
which seeks its ends by methods whose refinement 
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and finish should make them objects of careful 
study for any one of artistic temperament and 
ability to discern character under its various dis- 
guises. (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.50 cents.) 


” 


‘‘The Centennial Temperance Volume” should 
be purchased and kept by all temperance advo- 
eates who wish either knowledge or sympathy in 
their particular pathway of reform. As a portrait 
gallery alone the book is remarkable, containing, 
as it does, about a dozen steel engravings and fifty 
portraits from wood. The reading matter covers 
nine hundred octavo pages, and consists of ad- 
dresses, essays and papers upon the main question, 
and histories of special movements in America 
and elsewhere. The voiume is handsomely bound, 
and mailed on receipt of $5.00 at the National 
Temperance Publication House, 58 Reade street, 
Nm. 

* Offenbach Awerica” is a strikivg illustra- 
tion of the ignorance and conceit which may 
afflict aman who is able enough in his own pro- 
fession. Being an intelligent observer, the un- 
doubted master of immoral opera could not 
during his short American visit help seeing some 
things as they really were; when, however, he in- 
formed himself with hearsay, bis informauts were 
either bent upon fun, or—as is fully as probable— 
were welbers of professional ciasses which are 
utterly ignorant of what transpires outside of 
their own little world. We pity the foreigner 
who goes to this little volume for information. 
The American reader who is not very good-natured 
deserves the tenderest sympathy. The work asa 
whole strongly emphasizes the injunction, ‘‘ Stick 


to your own business. (G. W. Carleton & Co., 
N.Y. $1.50.) 
‘‘The Roger de Coverley Papers” have just 


been published as the secoud volume of Putnam's 
Series of abridgements of the British Essayists. 
The secret of the popularity’ of Sir Roger has 
long defied the literary critics to whom shape is 
everything, but it isan open one to whoever loves 
bumanity and admires a man, no matter what his 
mental faults and limitations, who lives fully up 
to the capabilities of his own nature. Sir Roger 
was imperfectly educated, opinionated, and in 
politics and theology very narrow, but he was 
also courteous, cordial, brave, friendly, generous, 
honest and pure, and these qualities so rarely 
meet in one man that he who has them, even if 
they were conferred by the pen of an essayist, has 
a place in the affections of all true men, and can 
not be dislodged by any efforts of those who do 
not comprehend him. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.) 


‘* Sidonie ’ seems a most remarkable book when 
one realizes that its author is a lively Frenchman. 
The heroine, like her counterpartsin most French 
novels, is impure, devoid of character, and full of 
special wickedness, but the strange thing about 
her is that the author intentionally wakes her re- 
pulsive instead of devoting his whole attention to 
the task of making vice appear attractive because 
its embodiment is a handsome woman. The story 
is written with great power and considerable wis- 
dom, but among its dramatis persone there is no 
one who is not overshadowed by the beroine, so 
when the voluwe is ended the reader instinctively 
longs fora pure book or a companion of healthful 
mind. In Franee, however, religion and moral- 
ity should combine to give due honor to the 
author who has so notably departed from the 
traditions of French romancers. (Estes & Lau- 
riat, Boston. $1.50.) 


The very entertaining letters of Lady Barker 
on Southern Africa which have appeared in ‘* Lip- 
pingott’s Magazine” during the past year have 
been gathered into a book which is second in in- 
terest to none having to do with the same topies. 
Hardly as brilliant and deep as Lady Duff Gor- 
don, who wrote some excellent letters from the 
Cape, Lady Barker writes with greater spirit, and 
she observes with greater thoroughness. There 
seews to be no phase of civilized or savage life in 
the Cape Colonies with which the author has not 
acquainted herself, and her neglect of statistical 
information will be forgiven out of gratitude for 
the fund of information which the man of statis- 
ties, or any other man, would never have amassed. 
It isto be regretted that the publishers did not 
consider the material worthy of a better typo- 
graphic embodiment than that which they bave 
givenit. The same type, being that in which the 
letters were originally set for the magazine, with 
a little not costly ‘‘overrunning” could have been 
made into more attractive pages than those of a 
double-columned thin octavo. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Phila.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONAL, ETC. 
“Place aux Dames,” in the March “ Lippincott,” is 
avery amusing paper of a style almost unknown in 
magazine literature. 
The unsentimental side of the question of corporal 
punishment of criminals is ably presented in Mr. Hick- 
ox’s ‘Shall Punishment Punish?’ in the ‘‘ Galaxy.”’ 


Fditors of religious journals will have to bestir 
themselves if they do not wish to be distanced by their 
secular brethren; the ‘‘Nebulous Person” of the 
“Galaxy” is extremely eloquent and forcible upon 
swindlers and duellists. 


We have received from a friend in China a copy of 
the Gospel of Matthew arranged in parallel columns, 
one in English, the other in Chinese. It appears to be 
the usage in China to omit the title page, so that we 
are not able to give the name of the enterprising pub- 
lisher. 

From Adam Miller & Co. (Toronto) we receive “The 
Bible and the Sunday-School,”’ a report of the exer- 
cises of the Sunday-school Parliament at the Thousand 
Islands last year. It is, however, more than a report, 
for Mr. Crafts, the editor, has with great skill so ar- 
ranged the results of that gathering and the abstracts 
of the papers there presented as to make a well- 
arranged treatise. If we may judge from the justice 
that he has done our own address, he has given better 
analyses of the papers and speeches than the speakers 
could have done themselves. We are quite surprised 
to discover what an excellent analysis of the subject 
of Biblical interpretation we presented to that Par- 
liament. 

The residence of Tennyson is thus described by the 
London * World”: ‘The house is modern Gothic, de- 
signed in admirable taste, with wide mullioned win- 
dows, many-angled oriels in shadowy recesses, and 
dormers whose gables and pinnacles break the sky-line 
picturesquely. Within, everything is ordered witha 
quiet refined elegance that has in it, perhaps, just a 
soupcon of an affectation of zstheticism not quite in 
keeping with the spirit, either of modern or of medi- 
zeval life. The hall, in spite of its richly tessellated 
pavement, hasa delightful sense of coolness in its soft 
half-light. The lofty rooms have broad high windows, 
the light from which is tempered by delicately colored 
hangings; walls of the negative tints in which mod- 
ern decorators delight, diapered with dull gold; and 
paneled ceilings of darkly-stained wood with mould- 
ed ribs and beams. High-backed chairs, of ancient 
and uncompromising stiffness, flank the table, typify- 
ing the poet’s sterner moods; while in cozy corners 
are comfortable lounges that indicate a tendency to 
yield sometimes to the seductions of soft dreams and 
inspirations. Nowhere is the spirit vexed by garish 
ornament or the eye by glaring color. A few good 
etchings and paintings hang on the walls; among 
them an excellent copy of the ‘‘ Peter Martyr,” which 
is doubly valuable since the destruction of the origi- 
nal. But thereis one room in which all that is most 
interesting in this house centers. The door opens 
noiselessly, and the tread of your feet is muffled as 
you enter a dim corridor, divided from the room by a 
high screen. The air is heavy with the odor of an in- 
cense not unfamiliar to men of letters; and if you 
could doubt whence it arose, your doubts would be 
speedily dissolved as the occupant of the chamber 
comes forward to meet you, the inseparable pipe still 
between his teeth.” 

MUSIC. 

Among the many publications recently sent us, the 
receipt of which has already been acknowledged, 
there are some to which we desire to call more par- 
ticular attention. It is gratifying to note the marked 
improvement in the character of the music now pre- 
sented to the public as compared with the average 
issues when we commenced the study. Publishers are 
more and more discriminating every year, because an 
enlightened taste demands better food than the ephem- 
eral tit-bits of former days. Of course there is still 
a very large and uncultivated taste which relishes 
what may be styled musical confectionery, palatable 
for the moment but likely to leave a disagreeable taste 
in the mouth, but we believe not many of our read- 
ers are content with such unsubstantial viands. 
Music is something more than an amusement, and 
only that music is really good which satisfies both the 
head and the heart. We do not claim that all the 
selections we shall mention reach fully this high 
standard, but all approach it in a greater or less de- 
gree, and are worthy of examination and study. 


A series of forty-three compositions of Robert Schu- 
mann, of medium grade of difficulty (C. J. Whitney 
& Co., Detroit, publishers), afford an excellent field 
for the young student. Schumann’s harmonies are 
never trite and commonplace. The left hand will 
always find enough to do to bring out its full develop- 
ment, and no one can scramble through his works 
with his eyes only on the treble clef. There is good 
work to do, and the results are gratifying alike to the 
player and hearer. Other good compositions from 
the same publishers are an “ Evening Meditation,” in 
G flat, andante, (a good study in Arpeggios) and a 
“Delightful Night in May,’ in D fiat, allegretto, 
transcriptions by Carl Majer, ‘‘ La belle Polonaise,”’ in 
E flat, by Charles Voss, an excellent instrumental ar- 
rangement of the prison song from Il Trovatore, “A 
che del Morte,” by G. A. Osborn, and the “ Little En- 





sign,” in sprightly march time by F. Bendel. 














“Clouds at Eventide,” a fine contralto song by 
Franz Lachner; ‘‘Sun of My Soul,” asacred quartet 
by C. A. Havens, very melodious and effective, whose 
usefulness would be enhanced if set in a less difficult 
key than G flat; and “ Little Birdie Mine,”’ by Michael 
Watson, slightly suggestive of Amaryllis, are from 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. ‘‘ What we have loved 
we love forever,” by Ciro Pinsuti (J. E. Ditson & Co., 
Philadelphia), is a pleasant song; and ‘‘ With Chime 
and Song,”’ by Carl Bohm (C. H. Ditson & Co., New 
York), is a brilliant and not very difficult polonaise in 
E major. The Ditsons, by the way, are gradually 
spreading, and bid fair in time to possess one hemi- 
sphere, at least, of the musical earth. ‘Secret Love,’’ 
a gavotte in G, by Johann Resch, and ‘ Angel’s 
Wings,” a romance by V. Aubert, published by the 
Philadelphia branch, should not be overlooked in 
this brief mention. 


“Eldorado,” a second grand concert polka by Ho- 
mer N. Bartlett, in D flat; ‘ Air du Dauphin,” an 
ancient court dance in Gavotte time, by Joseph L. 
Reeckel; ‘‘God is My Strong Salvation,’’ adapted to 
an air of Richard Wagner for soprano, solo and quar- 
tet by Albert J. Holden, organist of Dr. Chapin’s 
church in this city, a very skillful and admirable ar- 
rangement; ‘‘The Fairy Boat’? (Moore), quartet, by 
A.M. Foerster, are from Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 

C. M. Cady, New York, formerly of Root & Cady, 
Chicago, sends ‘‘ Love Echoes,’’ by W. R. Chapman, a 
composition descriptive of the Alpine shepherd girl 
sending back the echoes to the shepherd boy’s pipe; 
also ‘‘ Vespers of Home,” a duet and chorus in which 
strains from ‘‘ Greenville’ and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” 
are ingeniously introduced; and ‘ Grandfather's 
Clock,” song and chorus, by Henry C. Work. These 
belong to the popular school of melodies, and are 
much above the average. 


“Memory,” a song without words by the blind 
composer A. Geibel, and ‘‘ Rest in the Beloved,” song, 
by J. Max Mueller, belong respectively to the series 
published by L. Meyer, Philadelphia, entitled ‘*‘ Golden 
Treasury of Piano Lyrics”? and ‘Golden Treasury of 
Vocal Lyries,’’ which we have before commended as 
exhibiting unusual musical taste and judgment in the 
selection. Mr. Meyer is a conscientious musician de- 
serving of the warmest encouragement. He sets an 
example worthy of imitation, and we do not doubt 
that he will have as well a pecuniary reward as that 
of his own conscience. 

‘“*O were my love yon lilac fair,” song, with German 
and English words, by Frederic Brandeis (Martens 
Brothers, New York), is a very excellent and scholarly 
composition. Mr. Brandeis is a composer of fine ac- 
complishinents, and, so far as we have seen, has pro- 
duced nothing commonplace or trashy. 


Mr. G. G. Rockwood has recently delivered in the 
chapel of the Charlier Institute, No. 107 West Fifty- 
eighth street, two historical lectures on the Develop- 
ment of Sacred Music, which were illustrated by 
Charles S. Fischer, Jr., the organist of the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, and a portion of his choir. A 
brief history of sacred music was given up to the close 
of the sixth century, when all church music was sung 
in unison. From 1545, when the Council of Trent 
proposed the abolition of all church music, sacred 
music had steadily improved, first taking the form of 
Te Deums, and then developing into the grand ora- 
torios of Handel, Haydnand Mendelssohn. Thespeaker 
deprecated the introduction of opera music into 
church survices, quoting as an example the music of 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.’’ Mr. Rockwood is an accomplished 
musician as well as photo-artist, and his pen-pictures 
on music are as well drawn as his sun-pictures 
through the camera. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this resvect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.} 

Authors and Titles Publishers. Price. 


Alexander, Mrs.. * The Heritage, of Tangeate.”....ccsse oo. AONE. 
Benedict, Krank Lee. I vnkx0>bbe'e~teennsssoas Carleton. 
Gurrett, R. and A.,* Houre Decoration.’ FORE Porter & Coates. 
H bart, Mrs. Charles, “The Changed aa rr. -Randoiph. 25 


Loftie, W J.,** Artin the Huouse.”....... ..... e orter & Coates. 1 0C 
Moudy, D. L., * The Second Coming of C ee 

. H. ogee, Chicago. 15 
Mozley, J. B., D.D.,“ Ruling Ideas in Barly Ages.’ .!.Du utten. 2 50 
“ Old, Old z.> b MDG dawon dbnceuntesede> secapeasenseese ,-Randoiph. 25 
¥ incent, Rev. M. R., D. ‘D..“ Wh at is it to Believe.’ 25 
Washburn, Rev. F., WS attl DUANE os cansacsscanaceosecos Tibbals. 


We have also received current numbers of the ctientes publi- 
cations: 


Library Journal—Appleton—Lippincott—Atlantic—Phren. Jour- 
nal—Galaxy—Bibliopolist—Harper. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. “ Marche aux Flambeaux,”’ 4Uc.. F. 
mer. te Clark. * shail I wear a white rose,’’ sung by Enaly B. Far- 
mer 

C. H. Ditson £Co., New Y ork, ** With Chime and Song,” Polonaise, 
by Carl Bohm 

J.E Ditson ec i, Philadelphia, * Secret Love,” Gavotte by Johan 
poem i “What we have luved we love forever,” sung by Cirv 

-insutl! 


Louis Meyer, Philadelphia, ° * Rest in the beloved,” song by J. Max 


Mueller, 35c. “The Pilgrims,” sacred quartet by J. H. Stutt and 
=i ag enimore, 35¢ » Memury, ” @ song without words by A. Gei- 
bel, ? 


. J. Whitney & Co., Detroit, “ Robert Schuman’s Album,” 43 
characteristic pieces, all of which sive Nos. 28 and 3 are 20c. each— 
the two named being dc. euch « cheap ano admirable collection. 
“In the Cool Shacow” (in-trumentul). by Heimrich Lichner, duc. 

* Angel’s Dream” (a romanzu). by Gust. ive Lange, 40c. * Delightful 
union! of May,” by Carl Majer. 3c. “The Licttie Ensign,” y 
Bendel, 4c. “ Evening Meaitati n,” by Carl Majer, 5vc. * La 

elle Polonaise,” by Charles Voss, 60c..and the f lowing songs, 
“ Pale Autuun Flowers,” sol, duet and quartet, by Spencer 
Lane, dbe. ‘I've no mother pow, ” py T. Smith, 0c. “It was a 
aream,” by F. H. Cowen, a Call me little Sweetheart still,” by 
J.T. Se 5 tg Fs Buc. “* Ho- Ang- -Ho,” a Chinese love-song with cho- 
rus, by J. M. La Beaum, doc.; and * Waiting by the river,” by G. W 
Renwick, 30c. 
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Mr. Beecher’s Western Lecture Tour. 
In response to numerous inquiries we pub- 

lish herewith Mr. Beecher’s appointments for 

his Western tour: 

Sunday, February 18, Preach in Chicago. 

Monday, = 19, Milwaukie, Wis. 

Tuesday, * 20, Janesville, Wis. 

Wednesday, ** 21, Madison, Wis. 

Thursday, - 22, Winona, Minn. 

Friday, * 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Saturday, “ 24, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sunday Morning, Preach in St. Paul. 

Sunday Evening, Preach in Minneapolis. 

Monday, February 26, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Tuesday, = 27, St. Paul, Minn. 

Wednesday, ‘“ 28, Austin, Minn. 

Thursday, March 1, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Friday, - 2, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Saturday, ‘“ 8, Clinton, Iowa. 

Sunday, * 4, Preach in Davenport, Ia. 
Monday, ” 5, Davenport, Iowa. 
Tuesday, - 6, Lowa Citv, Iowa. 
Wednesday, “ 7, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Thursday, “ 8, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Friday, - 9, Burlington, Iowa. 


Saturday, “ 
Monday, s 
Tuesday, * 
Wednes:ay, “ 
Thursday, “ 


10, Monmouth, Ili. 
12, Galesburg, Ill. 
13, Peoria, Ill. 

14, Springfield, Il. 
15, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Friday, ** 16, Quiney, Il. 
Sunday, = 18, Preach in St. Louis. 
Monday, - 19, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tuesday, “20, Terra Haute, Ind. 


Wednesday, *“ 21, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thursday, “ 22, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Friday, - 23, Dayton or Columbus. 


Arrive Saturday evening in Brooklyn. 








‘* SWEET are the uses of adversity,” remarke1 
Johnny, as his mother gave him a piece of 
sugar candy to compensate for a fal) down the 
cellar stairs. 


Nursery of Elwanger & Barry. 


The wide celebrity of the nurseries of 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester, and 
their Jong and successful labors in horticul- 
tural improvements, render interesting to 
readers whatever information we may furnish 
in relation to their mammcth establishment. 

- . No other nursery firm has equalled 
them in the exhibition of large and correctly 
labeled collections of fruits in the different 
States, asthe announcement of first premi- 
ums which they have everywhere received 
fully indicates. Their grounds have been a 
model in landscape gardening, and their large 
and rare collection of specimen ornamental 
trees is a valuable arboretum. Even the cata- 
logues which they annually issue have become 
useful works for reference, on account of 
their accuracy and copious and well-chosen 
selections.—[Cultivator and Country Gentle- 
man. 


AN innocent young man desires to know 
why crockery-ware dealers are unlike all other 
shopkeepers, and adds very innocently, 
* Because it won't do for them to crack up 
their goods.” 





Peter K. Deyo. 


Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, 
Mass., publishers of Webster’s Dictionary, 
write as follows to Mr. Peter K. Deyo, Adver- 
tising Agent of No.5 Beekman St., this city. 

“The advertising done for us by you has 
always been eminently satisfactory, particu- 
larly in regard to position, display, and 
tnoughtrul regard of the advertiser's interests.”’ 
We cannot see that an advertiser has any- 
thing more to ask of an agent than a 
* thoughtful regard of his interests.” 

The cut of an open copy of Webster's Dic- 
tionary which from time to time embellishes 
the columns of nearly every paper of this 
country was an idea of Mr. Deyo, and it has 
become as well known as the likeness of 
Washington or Greeley. 





A Convenient Bookcase. 


Danner’s revolving bookcase, sold by the 
National School Furniture Co., No. 111 and 113 
Wilham street, in this city, is exceedingly 
graceful, neat, durable, useful, and just the 
thing for lawyers, physicians, clergymen, and 
business men generally. It takes up compar- 
atively little room, is commodious and espe- 
cially well adapted for reference books, which 
can be reached without one’s leaving his 
seat. The prices are from $18 to $40, accord- 
ing to size and finish. No.3 holds from 75 to 
100 large books, and No. 4 from 100 to 125. 
These sizes are best adapted to office use, and 
cost respectively $20 and $22. Descriptive 
circulars containing a picture of the case will 
be sent on application to the Company at ad- 
dress above given. 


Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





A GALLANT was lately sitting beside his be- 
loved, and being unable to think of anything 
to say, asked her why she was like a tailor. 
“TI don't know,” said she, with pouting lip, 
“unless it’s because I’m sitting beside a 
groose.”’ 

** Down in the Mouth,” 

Where there isa continual dropping down 
int? the back of the mouth, with irritation 
and inflammation of the nasal cavities and 
throat, with hawking, spitting, and a sense 
of fullness about the head, be not deceived or 
fancy it a simple cold. You are afflicted 
with that scourge of this climate, Catarr 
the forerunner of Consumption. In its 
early stages a few bottles of Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy will effect an entire cure. 
When confirmed, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery should be used in connection with 
the Remedy. These standard medicines have 
been before the public many years, and their 
use has been attended with the most gratify- 
ing success. A full discussion of Catarrh and 
its rational treatment is contained in * The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” a 
book of over nine hundred pages, illustrated 
with two hundred and eighty-two engravings, 
bound in cloth and gilt, price, post-paid, $1.50. 
Address, Publishing Department, World's 
Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Printers? and Engravers’ Depot. 

At Vanderbergh, Wells & Co., No. 110 Fulton 
and 16 and 18 Dutch streets, in this city, may 
be bad complete outfits. Book, news, poster, 
and job type, presses and inks, [talian marble 
imposing-stones and ink slabs; **Eugle,’”’ *“Cal- 
ifornia,’’ and other improved cabinets; cases, 
stands, galleys, composing-sticks, and print- 
ers' and engravers’ materials generally. This 
isan old established house, and has a very 
large patronage and the entire confidence of 
the public. 


Combination Slate Desk. 


The Combination Slate Desk is an ingenious 
and very useful toy, available for school pur- 
poses as well as for home amusement. The 
desk contains twelve copies and a _ trans- 
parent and opaque slate contained in a re- 
versible frame working in combination with 
the desk by means of tongues and grooves 
and forming the cover of it. The desk con- 
tains also a rule, pencils and slate cleaner. It 
is the invention of C. L. Slade, 49 W. 32d 
Street, and is sold at 75 cents, with liberal dis- 
count to the trade. 


THREE-year-old happened to have a want 
to be attended to just as his mother was busy 
with the baby. **Goaway ; I can’t be bothered 
with you now.”’ “ What did you have so many 
children for, if you can’t bother with ’em?’’ 
he unexpectedly inquired. 





New York Conservatory. 

The New York Conservatory of Music at 
No. 102 Court Street, near State, Brooklyn, is 
now open for the reception of pupils in all 
branches of vocal and instrumental music 
and foreign languages. Terms to classes of 
three are only ten dollars per quarter, of two, 
fifteen dollars, and for private lessons, thirty 
dollars per quarter. This institution bas been 
in successful operation for some time and 
bears a bigh reputation for skill and efficiency 
in all departments. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic, 


The tirst public rehearsal for the fourth 
concert will take place on Friday, March 2d. 
The orchestral selections to be performed are 
Symphony No. 3, E fiat, Op. 97, Schumann; 
Gretchen (2d movement from the Faust Sym- 
phony), Liszt; Overture, ** Romeo and Juliet”’ 
(first time), Tschaikoosky. 


SCENE in Mechanics: Festive Junior puts 
his pedal extremities on the seat in front of 
him. Instructor, g.—* Mr. Z., if it would not 
be inconveniencing you too much, 1 would 
like to be ableto see the gentlemen in the 
back part of the room.” 


**Sulphuret Oil of Roses,” 


The most wonderful Medical discovery since 
the days of Jenner. An External “ Elixir of 
Life” that enters the system by absorption, 
assuaging Pain, eradicating Disease, removing 
Infirmities and prolonging Life itself. This 
is a true statement to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief. Send stamp for Circular. 
FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Chemists, 30 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, and 27 Bond St., New York. 


To Our Subseribers, 

Libby, McNeill & Libby’s Cooked Corned 
Beef is an excellent article, and should be 
used by every housekeeper. Send 50 cents to 
their agents, Messrs. Rossiter & Skidmore, 
lll Broad Street, New York, and they will 
send you by express, CHARGES PAID, a 21D. can 
of this meat. You will findit good and eco- 
nomical, being SOLID MEAT-no bone; and 
two pounds of cooked meat is equal to four 
of raw. Try it. 


A GENTLEMAN Observed to another that an 
officer in the army bad left kis house without 
paying his rent. “Oh,” exclaimed Frank 
Mathews, “ you mean the left-tenant.” 


| photo-artist G. G. 





Photographs of Mr, aud Mrs. 
Beecher, 

In response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
ot Mr.and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
Rockwood of this city. 
They are mounted on bristol board, size 10x12, 
and are sold at 75 cents each, or $1.25 a pair, 
by mail prepaid. These photographs are 
pronounced by competent judges to be the 
best likenesses extant. A fac-simile auto- 
graph is printed on each picture. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 

In all Bilious Disorders these Pills may be 
used with confidence, as they promote the 
discharge of vitiated bile, and remove those 
obstructions from the liver and biliary ducts 
which are the cause of bilious affections in 
general. 

These Pills expel Ascarides, or Seat-worms, 
which are so troublesome to many persons, 
producing Piles, Fistula, Dysentery and other 
painful disorders. 





“COULDN'T you give me something to do?” 
asked a poor boy at a Michigan shingle fac- 
tory the other day. ‘ No,”’ said the owner, 
‘““we are all full now.’’ The boy looked sad 
and was about to go away when a bright 
thought seized upon him, and turning to the 
owner, he inquired, ** Don’t you need a boy to 
test shingles on?’ But even then the lad 
could get no position, for the man had a boy 
of his own. 


The * Light-Running” Domestic, 
BROOKLYN, Nov. 23, 1876. 

I take great pleasure in saying a few words 
of commendation of the Domestic Sewing 
Machine. The work done by it is as near per- 
fection as any we have seen, and we know of 
no work that a Sewing Machine can do that 
the Domestic does not accomplish in the most 


satisfactory manner. 
Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


A. P. Burbank. 


A handsome testimonial benefit was given 
Mr. A. P. Burbank, the elocutionist, at Chick- 
ering Hall on Monday evening ‘last. He was 
assisted by Mr. Walter R. Johnston, organist, 
and Mrs. Dora G. Steele, soprano. The pro- 
gramme comprised choice selections from the 
Sbaugbran, Rip Van Winkle, Hamlet, &c., 
and was renderedin Mr. Burbank’s inimitable 
manner, keeping the audience intensely in- 
terested to the close. 


Robert Wells, of the original American 
Tea Company, No. 43 Vesey St., New York, 
says it has paid him to advertise in our paper, 
and we never heard of any one dealing with 
him who was not well paid. 


For Bronchial, Asthmatic, and Pul- 
monary Complaints, and Coughs and Colds, 
** Brown's Bronchial Troches’’ manifest re- 
markable curative properties. 

A FRIEND of the “Gazette” asks: “ What 
is the difference between the clown at the 
circus and a guilty conscience? Why one’s a 
*cute amuser, the other's a mute accuser.” 


Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an old-time 
family medicine, safe and effectual in all cases 
of Coughs and Colds, as well as most throat 
and lung affections. 





Attention is called to the advertisement 
of “A Home and Farm” in another column. 
Those thinking of *‘ going West”’ should read 
it. 


WHEN should you apply a sovereign remedy 
to-your tooth ?—When it is a-king. 


Wolding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York PostUffice, 


All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative sapnoeeen ee Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Belts and Bands. ‘They are 
safe, simple, and effective,and can be easily ap- 
plied by the patient himself. Book, with full par- 
ticulars, mailed free. Address PU 
GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati, Obiv. 


=, SAVED! 


CENT. 


BY USING 


HIGGINS’ 
GERMAN LAUNDRY S14? 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


eg Magnificent Kealioh Holi- 
ooks at eur price 

52.892 Beautiul American Gitt 
Kowks at your price. 

112,892 Gorgeous 
Books at any price. 

pny 46free. Send stam 
eggat es Beekman 8t., 


JLVERMACHER 
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“SCRIBNER'S maintains its position at the 
head of the Illustrated Magazines.”—N. Y. 
Times. 

SCRIBNER FOR MARCH 
Contains nearly eighty illustrations, and opens 
withan illustrated paperon “ THE NEW-YORK 
AQUARIUM,” by Prof. Ward. 

Among the subjects engraved are the 
Kivgiyo, the Hell-benders, Sea-Raven, Toad- 
Fish, Angler, Skate, Shark, Seals, besides some 
exceedingly comical sketches. Other illus- 
trated papers are “ Prineeton College,”’ by 
Rev. Dr. Alexander; the ninth of Clarence 
Cook's familiar talks on house-furnishing; 
the concluding part of Gen. McClellan's 
**Winter on the Nile,” with descriptions of an 
Arab tournament and a dinner with Sbeik 
Achmet; and a popular science discussion of 
*The Pitcher Plants,” by Mrs. 8. B. Herrick, 
wito drawings from nature by the author. 

There is also an engraving from a portrait 
of Gilbert Stuart, painted by himself, accom- 
panying Miss Stuart’s reminiscences of her 
father, with anecdotes of Benjamin West, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and others. A single 
illustration is given with Dr. Holland's 
“ Nicholas Minturn,”’ the motive ot which is 
discovered to lie in the discussion of problems 
connected with mendicant classes. Of Mrs. 
Burnett’s serial, ** That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
there is a dramatic i:stailment, and Sammy 
Craddock continues his readings of ** Robinson 
Crusoe’ with the aid of a * Manyensis.” 

“Farm: r Bassett’s Romance,”’ by Saxe Holm, 
is concluded, and there is a light story, 
* Celestial Peas,’ by Isabella T. Hopkins, and 
one in a minor key, “Stella Grayland,” by 
James T. McKay. Bret Harte re-appears in 
SCRIBNER With a poem, “* Of William Francis 
Bartlett;’’ Mrs. Anne Lynch Botta bas a note- 
worthy sonnet, * Harmony,” and Mr. Bos esen 
has a poem of extraordinary merits. Gen. Dix 
has a sbort sketch of * Clauaian, ’ one of whose 
poems he translates ina happy line-for-line 
rendition. There 1s a clear, impartial “ Ex- 
position of Life Insurance,” by Julius Wilcox, 
and a defense of Chinese immigration by a 
writer informed ou the subject. 

Dr. Holla:.d’s * Topics" are “ Political Train- 
ing’ "and “ The Amusements of the Rich;” 

* The Old Cabinet” has great variety and inter- 
est; in** Homeand Society,” the fifth * Letter 
to a Young Mother” deals with the cultivation 
of literary taste in chilar pn; ““Culture and 
Progress” has notices of American, English, 
French and German books; * The Worid’s 
Work” records some late inventions, and 
* Bric-a-Brac ” contains verse and pictures in 
a bumorous vein. 

No description can do justice to the varied 
inter: st of this wondertul number of a won- 
derful magazine. 

For sale by all booksellers at 35 cents. 
scription price, $4 a year. 

SC RIBNER & Co., NEw- YORK. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
A NEW BOOK BY PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin, 


BY JOHN TULLOCH, D. D., 


Author of 
Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth 
Century,” &c., &c. lvol., 

cloth, $1.50. 


Whatever might be published by Principa! Tul- 
loch on this o1 any theological topic would be sure 
to command attention on account of his deciced 
eminence and theological antecedents. . . As 
a contribution to the literature of its subject we 
rate this volume highly.—{ Princeton Keview. 


Sub- 


“ Rational Theology and Christian 


12mo, 





II. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
(The only authorized edition, printed from dup i- 
cates plates of the complete English edition.) 


Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. 
(TWO VOLUMES IN ONE.) 
By his brother, Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, B. A. 
With Steel Portrait and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 800 pages, cloth. 
Price reduced from $4,530 to 


> F 
2 WW, 





Il. 
A CHARMING LOVE STORY. 


Friend Fritz. 
A TALE OF THE BANKS OF THE LAUTER. 
Translated from the French of 
Erckmann-Chatrian, 


1 vol., 12mo, attractively bound in cloth, $1.25. 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of adver- 
tised price by the publishers. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





AGIC VANTRICUNS, AND STEREUP- 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & C')., 50 Brondway, N. Y., 
opposite Metr puliian. Stereoscopes and Views, 
Graphose pes. Chromos aod Frames. Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Phot graphite Trans- 
parencies, Convex Gliss, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienua & Philadelphia. 


25 = CENTS and 3 cent stamp for 33 beauttfu, 
e¥ Chromo Curds, or 50 Scroll. or 50 White and 
20 Samples, with name. By Retarn Mail. Thou- 
sands a 4 “ Surprised at their bea , * 

. C. CANNLUN, Box 279, Boston, Mass 
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LL accounts from Chicago, and they represent 
very different shades of personal opinion, agree 
in regard to the overwhelming popular eagerness to 
hear Mr. Beecher when he lectured on Saturday even- 
ing and when he preached on Sunday morning (Feb- 
ruary 11.) On the night before the office opened for 
the sale of lecture tickets a line of men some two 
hundred strong formed ina “cue” at the door, and 
waited all night so as to be sure of tickets in 
the morning. On Sunday the crowds that sought 
admission to Mr. Moody’s church, offered by its pas- 
tor for the occasion, were so great as to block the 
street about the entrances by half-past eight A. M. 
Ten minutes after the doors were opened every seat 
was occupied, and a few minutes later standing room 
was not to be had within the building. Outside the 
throng remained, though its individuality doubtless 
changed ceaselessly. So dense was it that the wooden 
sidewalk gave way, letting hundreds down to the 
ground but hurting no one, and for some reason best 
known toitself the crowd was nearly as great when the 
services were over as when they began. Meanwhile, 
the other churches in the city were filled as usual, and 
itis probable that, counting those who went to church 
and those who wanted to go, Chicago was never more 
in a church-going frame of mind. 

We give below the best and fullest report we can 
obtain, special arrangements having been made with 
Chicago stenographers. 


-s 


SERMON. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


You will find the words from which I shall 
speak in the sixth chapter of Matthew and the 
tenth verse: ‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven.” We pity any- 
body that does not know enough to say the Lord’s 
Prayer; but I never knew a person in my life 
that knew enough to say it right. The very first 
sentence, if you stop a moment to ponder, is in- 
finite in its outreaching. ‘‘Our Father.” What 
is God to you? Heis an immense cloudy some- 
thing, out of which may come thunderbolts by 
and by, or may not, as your mind happens to in- 
celine. God is to some of you a mere thought of 
power, and a response—fear. To some of you 
God is purely an intellectual conception—a meta- 
physical bunch and bundle of abstracts—and you 
say, omnipotent, and omniscient, and omnipres- 
ent, and omni everything, and call it God; and to 
others God is a crowned glory afar off, taking 
care of himself first, and then taking care of his 
favorites, and then, if there is anything else that 
can climb up and get inside the circle of sympa- 
thy, taking care of them. But how many are 
there who have a clear conception of universal 
wisdom and power, sitting central in the universe, 
and holding all things in his hands, as the skillful 
driver holds the reins of the easily controlled 
team that he drives? That Being—to how many 
men is he so noble, so attractive, and so related 
as that the instinct of their soul is, when the 
thought circles before them, to say ‘‘ Father”? 
How imuch is bound up in that word in an earthly 
relation! How much of wisdom, how much of 
patience, how much of gentleness, how much of 
fidelity, how much of pain for the sake of de- 
stroying the possibilities of pain in a larger 
sphere! How much that is sweet and smiling 
that word brings to a real child of God! Not 
one in a million that can say the Lord’s Prayer 
ean go through the first sentence right. For it 
is ankle-deep to the men that ordinarily use it, 
whereas it is deeper than ever plummet sounded 
in the hearts of those that use it in its full and 
proper spirit. 

Every sentence goes in the same measure and 
largeness. ‘‘ Hallowed be thy name”—the aspira- 
tion of universal love, respect, veneration for the 
adored love of God. ‘*Thy kingdom come.” Men 
want a great many things to come. Men want a 
long-delayed will to come. Men want a long- 
delayed debt to come and be paid. Men want, in 
winter, spring tocome. Men in August want au- 
tumn, and in autumn winter. Men want a thou- 
sand things to come, and a great many to go; but 
how many people are there that have a full sense 
of what the contents of God’s kingdom are, and 
then can say, ‘‘Thy kingdom come”? Not say it 
once, not say it Sunday morning, not say it and 
forget it as you drop a letter in the post-office and 
say, ‘“‘ There, that is gone ; no more care for me.” 
How many men breathe it ? 

How many churches are there calling them- 
selves Christian that think that God is infinitely 
good, but that his goodness is dispensed especially 
for his church, and that those who are outside of 





ica was nothing to God! As if fifty millions or 
thousands of millions that breathe, suffer, sigh, 
weep, die, were nothing to infinite love, and only 
a handful of good Christians, harnessed to their 
own church or creed, were everything to God. A 
great many feel as though the kingdom of heaven 
was that recreated world for which men are wait- 
ing when Christ shall come and burn up the 
wicked and reconstruct this earth, and then that 
there will be a new heaven &nd a new earth in 
which righteousness shall be the kingdom of 
heaven. Now in all these notions there is an ele- 
ment of truth, but they are based upon an old, 
dry issue; you will observe in the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, where the whole 
catalogue of parables is given which touch the 
question of the kingdom of heaven, that ‘‘ the 
kingdow of heaven is like unto a treasure hid in 
a field; the which when a man hath found he 
hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all 
that he hath and buyeth that field,"—as much as 
to say there is an experience in the soul of man 
which puts to nothing everything else—a joy in 
whose possession there is a preciousness that he 
never knew. There are depths that are not 
touched by this world and never can be. There 
are currents that never felt the keel of worldly 
interests floating upon them, and when the king- 
dom is really developed in a man, compared with 
that new and inward experience all created things 
areasa bubble. Thatis simply giving its value. 
Our Master says, ‘‘The kingdom of God is 
within you.” Now we begin to come near to the 
essential notion. The kingdom of God is some- 
thing that isin men—in each man—and, according 
to these parables, it is sometimes not only in each 
man, but it is something that has a very small 
origin. It is something that develops itself by 
the prigciple of growth, by disclosure, by devel- 
opment. When you come to take away the para- 
bolic form, and come down to the test of human 
experience as the way to know it, the kingdom of 
God is simply the predominance in the soul of 
man of right disposition. If men are, as Paul 
always says they are, two men in one,—the 
flesh man and the spirit man, the man repre- 
sented by the body and the man represented by 
the heart, the soul, the mind,—if men are two 
men it is very certain that in the main the flesh 
man now governs the world. The law of force, 
the law of the body, is universal, and is prevalent, 
and under all circumstances and in each indi- 
vidual the first state of life is that he lives as an 
animal, that he is formed as an animal. A babe 
is born, you know. It'is the seed, it is the native 
form of what it is afterwards to be. It grows up 
asa little animal. It begins to learn life. It be- 
gins to learn everything. The understanding 
opens small and grows larger and larger. Affec 
tions begin small and grow larger and larger. 
Sentiments come latgst and are the slowest of dis- 
closure. But this marks the whole animal. The 
child is a little lispinz, laughing, joyous animal. 
He feeds and seeks his ends by direct forces. He 
strikes or is stricken. He cries, he sleeps, he 
moans, he is a little lamb or a little calf, as the 
case may be. In either case he is a mere little 
animal, no doubt withthe instincts and tendencies 
of animal life. 
Now, when education begins it begins to re- 
strain animalism on the principle of expediency. 
When you come to its affections the child has to 
be still more carefully trained; and when you 
come to the religious life, as they call it, why, he 
is all at sea there. It is long before you begin to 
bring to bear upon the conscience and spiritual 
sense of the child any adequate impression, and 
to give to it formative power, and still less con- 
trolling power. 
Looking through life at large you will find that 
men live by the forces that belong to them in their 
lower life. They are bargain-makers, they are 
money-makers, they are workers in stone, wood, 
and leather; they develop the field, they dig the 
mine, they build up commerce, they control the 
sea, they rule with a rod of iron, they wear crowns, 
they bear scepters, they are controllers of men in 
their physical relations. That is the way they 
grow strong, and that is the kingdom of the world, 
the kingdom of the body, the kingdom of the ani- 
mals. 1t was assumed by our Master and assumed 
again by the Apostle that the spirit man was 
something nobler and higher than this, and that 
when any man was brought into or near the king- 
dom of God it was when he came‘out of his earthly 
conditions and surroundings, and faith, hope, and 
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first instance as the grain of mustard seed, or as 
the leaven which spreads by degrees, casting up 
the stem and developing the branches wider and 
wider by a long successive growth until the plant 
is complete. It never comes as if by lightning 
stroke. It is not developed spontaneously any 
more than education is produced by the swing of 
a master’s hand. No man was ever educated in 
School except after long months and years of 
study. No wan ever comes into the Kingdom of 
God by any revolution of omnipotence or any ir- 
resistible power that takes him up miraculously 
from his lower realm and puts him in the higber 
grade of Christian experience. Everybody devel- 
ops spiritually like the grain of mustard-seed ip 
the vegetable kingdom. Everyone begins at the 
beginning, working up little by little, and then a 
little wore, silently, invisibly, until the religious 
growth is complete. The Kingdom of God is a 
gradual transformation in the soulof man. By 
the process the whole animal nature is not extin- 
guished, but perfectly subordinated to the spirit. 
Some men talk about crucifying their passions and 
lusts. Asa figure of speech that is all right, but 
it is only a figure of speech. Bring me up from 
the prairie a horse full of passion on which I am 
to make my journey. The first conflict is know- 
ing who is going to ride—he or I. While that 
question isin issue it is a matter of considerable 
importance to !both sides. And yet, although I 
may be irritated, and feel inclined to punish him 
severely, with curb, and above all with agility 
and a firm seat, I contest the matter with him un- 
til I have broken him in. I may say unutterable 
things to him ; I may feel hardly towards him at 
the time ; but I do not want the horse killed; | 
want toride him. I want so to subdue him that 
his will shall be my will, and his strength my 
strength; and, solongas that result is attained, and 
I am uppermost, I don’t care about anything else. 
Men’s passions are the animals they ride on, and 
we don’t want to crucify them so as to extermi- 
nate them. We don’t want to drive out appetite 
or hunger, or the instincts of the race. We don't 
want to take away his principle of self-defense 
or combativeness. We dont’ want to destroy, 
but to break them in, and break them under 
and let the nobler instincts sit in the saddle upon 
the back of the animal passions. We want to 
bring into absolute and complete ascendancy the 
spirit man, the man that represents the Divine 
nature, not the other that represents the human 
and theSearthly nature. 
If you will turn to the fifteenth chapter of Gala- 
tians you will find a contrast between these two 
natures. First, he describes the nature of the 
flesh man. He tells the works of the flesh man,— 
he calls him in another place the bodily man. 
Well, what are the works? Why, uncontrolled, 
uncultivated, growing wild and loose, as nine out 
of ten men in the world do. These are the out- 
croppings of the bodily man: Adultery, fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witch- 
craft, hatred, varyings, emulation, wrath, strife, 
sedition, faction, envy, murder, drunkenness, rev- 
eling, and such like. These are the works of the 
flesh. Now, what are the works of the spirit ’ 
They are called the fruits of the spirit—the fruit 
which the Divine Spirit ripens. The first is love. 
What is the next? Joy. The fruit of the spirit is 
first love, and next, like sunrise, joy makes every 
homely thing in nature sparkle. Then peace. 
Not the peace such as some Christians get in 
chureh—not the peace that signifies slumber and 
nothingness. When the human soul is excited in 
one or two faculties, and they rise to an intense 
power disproportionate and inharmonious, that 
is uot peace. But if, instead of taking away the 
stimulus, we apply it to every single one of the 
faculties of the human soul, so that there is a uni 
form, intense delight, then we get a perfect peace. 
There is no peace that does not imply universal, 
harmonious development of all the moral and 
spiritual parts of our nature. When those are all 
earried up together, they are like the unison of a 
grand choir, and the peace is full of activity, of 
volume,-and quality. It then becomes like the 
qualities spoken of ; first, love, then joy, and then 
higher than joy, and sweeter, is the peace that 
comes from the exaltation of a whole soul. 
Next we come to long-suffering, which is also 
set down as among the Christian virtues. There 
are various ways in which this is borne, but there 
is a fine sense in which you can take suffering. 
You can say, “If He could bear a crown of 
thorns, at least 1 can bear one of the thorns in 
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gentleness of weakness that has not the strength 
to hit bard, but the gentleness of power that 
makes a volume of force and might like a mother’s 
touch on a new-born babe. Then goodness, 
something distinct from all these, and although 
we understand it when we see it no man on 
earth, no poet or author, has ever described or 
given a definition of goodness. Will you give me 
a definition of something that works sideways, 
upwards, every way, all sorts of ways, carrying 
warm light and smiles everywhere’? There is a 
kindness, a beauty, a gentle, loving nature show- 
ing itself socially from man to mau everywhere, 
that makes life rosy, that makes it smooth, sweet 
and rich. There are persons going about whose 
souls are as a whole band of music to everybody 
that is near them, and one dwells in their pres- 
ence in a bounty of gladness perpetually. If they 
go it is twilight; if they come it is sunlight. 
Goodness is that wonderful attribute of the soul 
which is created by the Spirit of God, and is one 
of the fruits of the Spirit. Their faith—or, in 
other words, imagination—ranges. not among 
physical things, but among the invisible realities. 
Faith, meekness, or the power of such a love, 
such a sympathy for men as shows them that 
their wickedness against you is not so much an 
attack on you as a reason of sorrow forthem. If 
aman smite thee on the one cheek do not turn 
the other if you are blazing mad. It is no use. 
But if aman smite thee on the one cheek and it 
strikes in this way upon the soul: “Oh! in what 
a realm this man must live; how poor the child 
is ; I am sorry for him ;” the sense of his poorness 
and a yearning to do him good is the fruit of 
every assault he makes on you, a sympathy that 
pours bounty out upon those that are offending 
you. That is meekness. I need to tell youit very 
particularly, because you shall find very little of 
it in the world. And, last of all, self-control. It 
is called temperance, but in the original it is self- 
government or self-control. 

How many men are there that have staid a 
great while in the church and have had the 
name of being eminent Christians, yet continually 
in their lives, when some little offense comes, 
flame out just like other men, like the under 
man. And if you say to them, ‘t Where is your 
forgiveness, where is your gentleness, where is 
your Christlike innocence?’ ‘‘ Well, there is a 
point beyond which patience ceases to be a 
virtue,” they tell you. A point they never came 
within a gunshot of! They tell you circumstances 
alter cases. Well, circumstances seem to have 
altered their case. Men want to have the name 
of being Christians with the liberty of acting like 
the devil under circumstances. 

Now, what did conversion do for you? How 
much of love, of joy, of peace, of long-suffering, 
of gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness—how 
much of these have been developed in you? Be- 
cause that is just what, without any figures, is 
meant by the ‘‘kingdom of God within you.” It 
is when a man, by the power of the Divine Spirit, 
has risen above small sentiments and has devel- 
oped within him the Christian virtues and truths. 
The average experience of that man who has 
come into the amplitude of the kingdom of heaven 
is that the kingdom is a peculiar kind of disposi- 
tion that dwells in the minds of men. 

Those qualities in the soul of man which I have 
been reading to you, which constitute this dispo- 
sition that constitutes the kingdom of God, and 
all of which should be present, and all of which 
should be brought up to the pitch of fervor, must 
all of them be so habitual that they come to be an 
involuntary disposition. To be sure, many men 
do a great many things involuntarily on purpose. 
They have to do all things so at first ; but no man 
knows anything until he has learned it so that it 
becomes a part of himself, and he does not think 
of it inorder tobringitout. No man has learned 
to play on an instrument until he has forgotten 
all about the keys. No man has learned to write 
until he has failed to see the O and does not think 
how to turn it over to make it. A man’s hand is 
only the embodiment of thought, and when the 
mind is working it plays, and the last thing the 
man thinks of is the words he is using, or the 
words he is spelling, or the lines that appear to 
the eye. It is the soul that is working in him, 
spontaneously and unconsciously. Nothing is 
learned until you have learned to forget it, and it 
beeomes part and parcel of you. No man has 
learned humility that has not pumped for it. No 
man has learned gentleness who has not digci- 
plined himself. All of those qualities must be 
not only present, but must be fervent, and become 
so free by practice that they are intuitional, auto- 
matic—they take care of themselves, sothat when 
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the occasion comes, he gives out the appropriate 
grace—not as something which you have to wake 
up like a sleepy sentinel, but they must come 
forth of themselves, as children rush forth when 
they hear their father or mother coming home, 
without waiting for the servant to bring them. 
And this quality is represented in the NSeripture 
in this way: ‘‘Clothed with grace.” So that a 
man would just as soon think of going naked 
down the street as without his graces. He wears 
them all the time. The language is made stronger, 
‘*Put on the Lord Jesus;” as if all the qualities of 
this dress, every one of them, were developed 
fully and perfectly in Him, and we are to “put 
them on. That was the dress that made Him 
what He was. You know what Christ says of it. 
How stands it in this line of exposition ? ‘* Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 
All men labor and are heavy laden that are down 
near to the ground and are using only their base 
nature. ‘‘Come unto Me. Learn of Me, for I am 
meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.” That is the invitation to come 


to Christ. Come and take of this disposition 
with Him, that made Him what He was. Learn 
of Him, a soul finding rest. 

Now, there is something still further. I have 


said that these dispositions ought, every one of 
them, to be developed to the point of fervor that 
ought to be sudden and spontaneous. You can 
never know the power of these new sentiments 
until you see them acting together in crowds, so 
that there shall not be one meek man with twenty 
scoffers, but a whole house—{ather, mother, chil- 
dren, and boarders—dwelling together in a con- 
cordant condition, so that the atmosphere of the 
house shall be that which springs from the higher 
dispositions of the souls. But even that does not 
tell the force of those qualities. It is when one 
fanily, or two, or ten, or fifty, a whole neigbbor- 
hood of them, are joined together so that there is 
really a public sentiment,—ali meek, all gentle, all 
loving, all full of joy, all sparkling with imagina- 
tion and seeking others’ good, all *‘in honor pre- 
ferring one another,” all of them ethereal children 
of light; when you have acquired those qualities 
in supereminence and have the best that is in 
man; when you have carried them all to that 
radiant life, giving form and harmony to them, 
and you have made them so constant that they 
are spontaneous ; when they are diffused not only 
through the whole house in which you dwell, but 
through the whole neighborhood, you have begun 
to experience some sense of their power. But not 
all. When not only in the whole household and 
neighborhood, but when the work of God has so 
prevailed that the whole State and all it contains 
proceeds upon those powers and principles, —self- 
ishness dead, avarice dead, murder dead, anger 
dead, cruelty dead, envies, jealousies lying dead, 
and love, and joy, and long-suffering, and gentle- 


ness, and goodness, and self-control, acting 
through the Court, through the Legislature, 


through every single avenue of business,—in the 
ship, in the boat, in the store, and in the shop ; 
when they become the motive forces of universal 
human lite—then the kingdom of God has come, 
and the new heaven and the new earth in which 
dwell righteousness have arrived. And that 
the full disclosure and amount of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in man. 

Have you ever been to an agricultural exhibition 
and seen the magnificent instrument that each 
manufacturer turns out? ! 


1S 


What radiant plows! 
They are so bright that you can see yourself as if 
in a mirror. What magnificent reapers. Now 
any farmer will tell you that it is not safe to pick 
an instrument by the way it looks in an exbibi- 
tion. The question is, How does it work’ Who 
has tried it? Does anybody know anything about 
it? The value of a plow, or harrow, or scythe, 
or sickle, or reaper, or wagon, is what it can do, 
and the relative values are which can do the same 
work best and quickest with the least power 
applied. 

Now, in regard to all theology, it is of very little 
account what the system of theology is ; the ques- 
tion is, What does it do? What can it do? and it 
is to be measured by that. And all churches and 
all sects are to be measured by that. If they make 
narrow, stiff, sour; pungent, and punching Chris- 
tians, they are bad, I do not care what name you 
give them. If they make large generous, pure, 
noble, self-sacrificing Christians ; Christians that 
do not slander God by looking as if they were at 
an everlasting funeral; Christians that are the 
children of love, of joy, of peace,—sweet saccharine 
Christians,—any sect, any church, that makes 
such Christians does not need any vindication 
except this. 
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Men may discuss free ageucy and Divine sovet 
eignty until they are hoarse, provided they live 
right. If men would subject the 
eburches, and schools to any supposed agreement 
with Seripture: if men would subject themselves 
to any precedent, to any rule of logic, they migh' 
well say, ‘SI will judge churches just the same as 
husbandry ;” that is the best farm that brings the 
best crops; that the best cat catches the 
mice ; the best minister catches the most sinuer: 
and doesn’t let them go again. That is the best 
baptism that leaves the man cleanest 
That is the best church government that has the 
most love and sweetness and suinmer in it. That 
is the best husbandry that has the most crops and 
the most grain in the best state of ripeness and 
perfection. Now that is charity large enough. 
and ecriticiam sharp enough too. 
are going out to teach men of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, it is not enough to teach men that he was 
born, that he was a boy, that he was a man, that 
he was a teacher, that he was tried in every point, 
that he was crucified, that he was raised again, 
that he was at the right hand of God makiny 
intercession. Those are tremendous facts, but 
the teaching of Christ to men is the teaching 
them what he was made up of. ‘‘Come to Me 
and learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart.” Now, if the fire of the divine work 
freshly created in your jheart, what have you of 
Christ that you can carry out to the people ” 
What have you that you can show them better 
than what they have themselves? What disposi- 
tion that shall rebuke them for sin? To go down 
among wicked men and damn them for their 
intemperance, and damn them for their profanity, 
and abuse them for their cursings and ragings, 
and lay a rod of authority on them, is not the 
way that Christ did when Christ was on earth 
and wanted the kingdom of God to be developed 
in the hearts of men. He saw a funeral coming 
out of the eity. There were many in the line, but 
only one mourner. It was the mother, and she 
was following her only son to his grave. And 
Jesus came and touched the bier and the whole 
procession stood still, and then, with that voice 
which all eould hear, called him back to life and 


themselves, 


most 


inside. 


gut when you 


is 


gave him to his mother. That is the way he 
taught. And another case. When the blind 


eame to him he could have said just as well as 
not, ‘*See!” but he didn’t. He talked to them 
and led them out of town, going out with them 
band in hand, making himself their companion, 
talking with them all the way out, and then 
anointing their eyes, that he might be a man 
among men,—might make himself a man to men, 
as it were, caressing them. So, when the little 
children wanted to come, and his diciples did not 
want to have them because they were not old 
enough, and said not to let them come, he was 
grieved (and one of the Apostles said he was 
angry); and when the little children, hearing bis 
voice, broke through and came unto him, he took 
them into his lap and put his arms about them. 
It is said that He fondled them. He caressed 
them. Do you believe he did not kiss them and 
bless them? Do you suppose there was a mother’s 
heart anywhere around there that was not open 
to him who did so? A man’s power does not lie 
in his being, nor in grace. It lies in the essential 
element of Christ’s likeness. It is how much of 
the Spirit he has. There is many a loyal member 
of the Churen whose life is barren. There 
many a loyal teacher whose pupils are meager and 
poor. There is many a poor man and many a 
poor woman who is so full of the radiance of the 
spirit of Christ Jesus that he or she cannot go 
anywhere without showing it. 

Here is a camellia—you have seen camellia 
japonicas. They are like some perfect folks in 
this world that are so intolerably perfect you get 
tired of them. A camellia may be perfection, 
every single petal. Smell them! There 
smell. Yousmell them and there is no swell at all. 
I go out into the garden and pick a mignonette 
and bring it in my hands. You see nothing at all, 
and somebody says, ‘‘ What have you got?” It is 
a very sweet, fragrant, unconspicuous thing, that 
has such a fragrance that it does not need to be 
seen. Everybody knows there is a blossom about 
:t. A candie don’t require a golden candlestick. 
If it is a good candle it will give light. If you 
have the fervor and power of Christ in you, doit 
look for a high place. Look for a place where you 
can put your light to a wise use. For the light 
being come and the glory of the Lord being upon 
you, God will take care of those whom you are to 
bring to Him. But do not, in your humility, be 
where youare. Be where Christ would be if He 
was there, and not by the power o! works, nor by 


is 


is no 
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the power of speech, but by the power of being, 
by disposition, by holy sweetness, and holy joy, 
and holy love, and holy cheerfuiness, and holy 
sociableness, by the meekness of disposition, by 
self-control, by all these qualities, stand where 
you are and God will take care of those whom you 
are to influence. 

I don’t know of anything on which I can afford 
to stand except to say ‘‘ There is the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and I do invite you to become like Him. 
Here is a power by which men may be transformed 
from the most beggarly condition up to this 
radiant experience. There is a divine spirit that 
works in tbe human soul precisely as the sun 
works upon the farmer's field. It warms the year 
round. Laziness does not profit by it. Inertness 
does not profit by it. The shining of the spirit 
of God on the hearts of men is universal and 
constant, and whatever good thing comes from 
our higher manhood comes by the power of 
the Divine Spirit shed abroad upon the souls 
of men. I say to the worst men and the best 
men that are here, Turn your faces away from the 
flesh toward the spirit; away from the world and 
its lower forms, and its wicked ways, to that other 
life,—the soul-life, the dispositional life, the life 
of love, and joy, and goodness, and peace. Let 
the power of the spirit be in you and abound in 
you. If you say you can’t, you can take the first 
step, and then youcan take the next and the next. 
Begin, and remember that there is One that 
thinks more of you than you think of yourself, 
and that what you cannot do God will do, work- 
ing in ycu to will and to do of His good pleasure. 


= a pe ee SS 
Acligions Hews, 
THE CHURCHES. 
Maine’s new Church Property Tax bill exempts 


from taxation church and parsonage property worth 
not more than 35,000. 











Center Congregational Church, Hartford, Ct., votes 
tohave but one sermon a Sunday for the present. 
The Sunday School ought to feel the benefit of the 
change. 


American Board collections in Boston so far amount 
to over $42,000, the Old South leading off with $7,682. 
If the country at large responds as well, the “‘ debt” 
ery won't come up just before annual meeting next 
fall. 


The Unitarians have arranged a series of Sunday- 
school lessons for their schools. It is divided into 
three departments—Primary, Junior, and Senior. 
The course of study includes general Church history. 
The last year of the Senior department will be devoted 
to ‘‘ Religion as affected by Modern Science.” 


To Boston’s notable churches add another, the Meth- 
odist, to be built at the corner of Columbus avenue 
and Berkeley street, and which is to be the largest of 
the denomination in the country. It is intended to 
provide seats for 3,500 persons, or, with the addition 
of the lecture-room, 5,000, and the means of egress will 
be so planned as to make it possible to empty the 
building in three or four minutes. 


Items from Japan show how the current runs there. 
A member of the Mission Church in Kobe, for in- 
stance, has been appointed to take charge of the 
prison of the Prefection of Hiogo, where he had been 
teacher of morals. The prison officials opposed his 
appointment, but it was backed up by the reform 
party and is regarded so far as indicative of friendly 
feeling toward Protestant mission enterprise. 


It would seem that the nearer Mr. Moody gets to 
Hartford the less is the Hartford ‘‘ Churchman” rec- 
‘onciled to his style of preaching or the manner of 
his services. It calls attention to the frequent ‘ re- 
quests for prayer’’ made by persons in the audience 
and then adds: ‘‘ Yet if people really want to pray 
the Liturgy of the Church contains petitions for all of 
the proper subjects of prayer, and there are churches 
open daily all the year round.” 


On his arrival at Yokohama, lately, Bishop Marvin 
of the Southern Methodist Church was heartily 
welcomed by the Northern Methodists of the Japan 
Mission. The bishop and his companion, Rev. E. R. 
Hendrix, preached through interpreters to the native 
church in Tokio. As another instance of ‘ fraternity,” 
we are told that the North and South Methodist 
preachers of St. Louis held a very pleasant joint 
Monday’s meeting together recently. 


It may not be generally known, says the ‘‘ Church 
Journal,” that the Church of Rome is laboring most 
earnestly to get control of the Negroes of the South. 
They have already sent into various Southern States 
a strong body of priests; and we are informed that 
they now have nearly, if not quite, one hundred young 
colored men in the Propaganda at Rome, preparing 
for the priesthood. The field is open to the Episcopal 
Church, and of all the denominations it has the best 
opportunity to counteract the Catholic movement. 


Rev. Mr. Pentecost, of Boston, states his position on 
the ‘“‘ open communion’”’ question without reserve in 
a pamphlet recently issued by him on the subject. 





‘“We do not deny,” he says, ‘‘ the ‘orderly precedence 
of baptism to the Lord’s Supper, but we do deny that 
a mistake made in the compliance with the precedent 
ordinance disqualifies the true believer from par- 
ticipating in the Lord’s Supper; and affirm that to 
withhold the communion from ‘ pious Pedo-baptists,’ 
and to refuse to eat with them simply because they 
have, in our judgment, made a mistake in observing 
the outward rite of baptism, is unscriptural, incon- 
sistent and schismatic.”’ 


The summer conventions announce themselves in 
good time. Last week we had the Thousand Islands 
Sunday School programme; this week the Chautau- 
qua, which is to open August 4th and close the 23d. 
The Reform Council and the Church Congress will 
last from Saturday the 4th to the following Tuesday ; 
the Sunday-School Assembly from Tuesday the 7th to 
Tuesday the 21st; the Scientific Conference opening on 
Saturday the 18th, three days before the adjournment 
of the Sunday-School Assembly. The whole series of 
meetings is expected to be the best ever held at Chau- 
tauqua, such names as John B. Gough, Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor, Dr. R. 8S. Storrs, Dr. Deems, and Rev. Joseph 
Cook appearing on the list of speakers. 


It is said that several congregations in Chicago are 
considering a plan for providing churches with music 
which is somewhat novel. A musical director in that 
city proposes to organize in every church a choral 
union, which will be placed under the direction of a 
sub-conductor. These choral unions will meet once a 
week for drill and instruction, and the musical cur- 
riculum which they will be required to go through 
will be the highest grade. The practice of the choir 
in hymns will be confided wholly to the care of the 
sub-director. By this means every person will receive 
gratuitously the very best vocal instruction and the 
churches be supplied with goed singers among them- 
selves. The choral voices in a congregation would 
take the lead, and some hearty and well-timed con- 
gregational music be the result. 


As soon as funds can be raised to meet the expense, 
the Colonization Society will send out another body 
of emigrants to Liberia. Quite a number of freed- 
men from North and South Carolina, Alabama and 
Mississippi, are said to be anxious to go, among them 
five preaches and two teachers. Thirteen young men 
from Liberia are now in this country preparing for 
usefulness in the young African Republic. Ten of 
these are at Lincoln University, near Oxford, in Ches- 
ter County, Pennsylvania. One is at the Episcopal 
Divinity School, in Philadelphia, and one is at the 
School of Mines of Columbia College, in New York 
City. Rev. John B. Pinney, formerly Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, is now in Li- 
beria for the sixth time, and he writes that he finds 
there a general tone of hopefulness in spite of the late 
war and local troubles. 


Success, no doubt, will attend the continued ef- 
forts of the American Home Missionary Society in 
planting pioneer Sunday-schools as well as churches 
at the front. This is somewhat of a new departure 
for the Society, but not at all a departure from its 
legitimate work. It simply proposes to establish 
Sunday-schools in home missionary fields and to aid 
them with Sunday-school literature, and as the work 
will not require additional salaried laborers at pres- 
ent a good step forward can be taken with little ex- 
pense. If contributions should be needed in time, the 
appeal will probably be made to individuals, Sunday- 
schools, juvenile circles, and woman’s missionary 
associations. The Society does not propose to be a 
rival to existing societies in this field, as indeed there 
is no occasion for antagonism. The country is large 
enough for all. We understand that this Sunday- 
school plan is adopted heartily and unanimously by 
the Society’s secretaries in New York and in the field. 


At the corner of Marion and Prince Streets, a stone’s 
throw from Broadway, and yet in the midst of pov- 
erty and vice, stands an old Dutch Reformed Church. 
Years ago its congregation migrated, and it has passed 
through the various degrees of dilapidation until its 
aspect, interior and exterior, is forlorn enough. Some 
one, however, with a small outlay of money, has 
changed the deserted old building into a most effect- 
ive charitable institution. Paper has been pasted 
over the broken panes of glass, big stoves stand at 
either end, and each seat is provided with a wooden 
head-rest. Nearly half the basement is arranged with 
sloping platforms partitioned off for sleepers. The 
rest of the basement contains a couple of boilers, (one 
for hot water and the other for Indian meal), a wash- 
room for person and garments, and a drying-room 
for the latter. Everything is of the plainest and 
cheapest. Men who can get a lodging elsewhere are 
not wanted here. The rooms are kept at a tem- 
perature which renders blankets unnecessary, and 
here of a cold night you may find over three 
hundred of the houseless poor. Seldom is an ap- 
plicant turned away unless he is uncontrollably 
drunk. Here may a poor wretch sleep without 
freezing, wash himself and his clothes, eat hot Indian 
mush to satiety, for two cents or for nothing, as the 
case may be, and go away perhaps swearing because 
the lessee of the church has not provided him with a 
mattress and pillows. No-matter. Let him grumble! 





He will probably come back soon enough and be glad 
of the soft side of a board and a temperature of 70 
deg. We have not been at the pains to look up the 
record of the old church, but if the Scriptural ‘ cup 
of cold water’’ (namely, Indian mush, fire, soap and 
water, towels, and so forth) counts as Christian work, 
the old tumble-down structure is running up a heavy 
balance on the credit side of its account. 


Y. M. C. A. 

Still another Young Woman’s Christian Association 
organized at Muncy, Penn. 

Poughkeepsie’s Association shows a prosperous con- 
dition, $2,825 having been subscribed to the work last 
year—and paid. 

Considerable religious interest exists in the Somer- 
ville, N. J., Association. Gospel meetings have been 
opened and the attendance increases. 

The revival services in Jacksonville, Ill., have been 
closed. Their continuance for nine weeks had the 
effect to stir up some life in the churches. 


Mr. Alfred Butterworth has given $2,500 to the Y. 
M. C. A. of Oldham, England, toward a building fund 
for the Association. Mr. Butterworth has before this 
given evidence of hi; liberality by presenting to the 
Society a library of eleven hundred volumes. 


In New Hampshire the the State Executive Com- 
mittee are encouraged by the good results of their 
efforts. At one meeting thirty-four young men and 
women came out for the new life. There is no little 
interest in the community at different points in the 
State. 

Messrs. Hall and Cree were lately at St. Louis in the 
course of their Southern trip, where they held a large 
meeting in the interest of Association work. Mr. 
Weidensall, of the Western District, was with them, 
and the three made urgent appeals to young men to 
make the local association a power in this city. 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. Moody announces that a sufficient sum for the 
support of the children of P. P. Bliss has been 
received. 

—Rev. S. H. Kellogg, formerly missionary at 
Allahabad, India, accepts a call to the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 

—Fond du Lac, Minn., is to be the future headquar- 
ters of the Episcopal bishop of that diocese. The 
church at that place will become the ‘‘ Cathedral.” 

—Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, of London, has gone to the 
continent to take a short rest. ‘Mental labor of a 
very pressing kind,”’ he says, has nearly prostrated 
him. 

—During the temporary absence abroad of the Rev. 
N. A. Hyde, pastor of the Mayflower Church, Indian- 
apolis, his pulpit will be supplied by Rev. Anselm D. 
Brown, recently of Fort Wayne. 


—Gov. Hayes, of Ohio, presided at the last anniver- 
sary of the Children’s Home in Cincinnati, and made 
an earnest appeal to those present to subscribe to a 
fund of $50,000 to place the institution upon a firm 
basis. 

—Rev. Erasmus I. Carpenter, who was killed re- 
cently by being thrown from a sleigh at Waterford, 
Vt., had been in the ministry thirty-five years. He 
was pastor of the Swanzey Church at the time of his 
death. 


—Prof. William Everett of Cambridge, is spoken of 
as likely to become pastor of the New Unitarian 
Church organized in Boston, and which at present 
holds its services at the Young Men’s Christian Union 
Rooms, Boylston street. 


—The late Mrs. Elizabeth P. Sever, of Boston, left 
$2,000, to the Roxbury Freedmen’s Aid Society, and 
$3,000 to the Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home. Whatever 
remains after certain private bequests is to go to the 
American Unitarian Association of Boston. 


—Rev. Mr. Murray’s advice to country pastors is to 
stay where they are until seasoned by years of minis- 
terial experience. For domestic and social delight, 
peace of mind, a contented heart, and usefulness, too, 
the country settlement must assuredly be preferred 
to the city, he says. 


—The pastor of the Second Congregational Church at 
Jackson, Mich., (Detroit ‘‘ Tribune” being authority), 
declines to accept the proceeds of entertainments 
given with the view of making money. A recent 
donation visit netted him $119, but he has credited 
the church with the amount as so much drawn from 
his regular salary. 

—Dr. Reynolds, the temperance reformer, held a 
great meeting in Detroit a Sunday or two ago. It 
lasted nearly three hours, and before it was over a 
Reform Club of nearly five hundred members was 
organized, which on the evening following was in- 
creased to a thousand and more. He did four good 
days’ work in the place. 

—Rev. Mr. Tooth of Hatcham is still in prison for 
contempt of court, and he appears to be determined 
to stay there. He is in the debtor’s department, and 
engages g poor debtor to make his bed, clean his 
room and do some of his cooking, while he carries on 
a voluminous correspondence. Among others who 
have called upon him to extend their sympathies is 
Canon Liddon. 
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building in New York pays 8 per cent. on its cost, charging a fair rent for the part occupied by the 
ANNUITY ACCOUNT. - = ” Company. ‘That in Boston 1s inc »mplete, and that in Philadelphia has recent'y been finished. 
——— om ™ : The sommittee have ascertained that the cash on hand on the Ist day of January, 1877, was $2,185.- 
No ANN. No. 001.73. This sum, added to the securities immediately convertible into cash, makes a total of cush 
* PAYMENTS. assets —_ to #14,856.571.06 immediate'y available. 
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ure, caused by the purchase of unmatured Enduwments, either paid up or due in less than five years, 
which were discounted at seven per cent. 
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* Premiums received..... Annuities. ... 24.61. 49 
“ Interest and Rents........ . “ Dividends 3,701,700 34 
= “ Surrendered Policies 
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T» Reserve at four per cent.......... By Mortgages on Real Estate...... .... $60,856,200 18 
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* Premiuios paid in advance ........ bt BS ck. ve ccccoccescesscccccne 4,246,245 40 

“ Contingent Guarantee Fund...... f | “ Cash in Banksand Trust Companies 
* Surplus tor Division............... 3, BL 57 | | at foterest.......cccccccccccccccceces 2,183,001 13 
* Interest accrued ........ 0. .s++-+0% 1,822,294 16 

“ Premiums deferred quarterly and 
| CN Orr 923,332 99 

|| “ Premiums in transit, principally for 
| IED svn snnends<cscectceces nasee 137,195 10 
18.349 70 





$82,360,188 59 





Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have been subjected to a deduc- 
tion of twenty-five per cent. by the Insurance Department, for the estimated cost Jf collecting the 
same. See Official Report below. 
osebae the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus is 

262,879.44. 

From the Surp!us for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to 
each Policy which shall be in furce at its anniversary in 1877. 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January 17, 1877. WM. J. EASTON, Auditor. 





NoTE.—By act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limitea to one hundred thousand 
insured lives. 
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To THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK: 


The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on 

ihe = day of cember, 18,6,to examine at the cluse vf each fiscal year the accuunts and assets of 
eC mpany, , 

Respectfully Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities 
of the Company, and find— 

That it haa on the Ist day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of 
New York and other cities, amounting in par value to $12,063,550. and in market value to $12,673,569.33, 
and that this latter sum is immediately convertible aud available in cash. That of these securities 
$7.4°3,550 are in United States registered bonas. and $4,590,000 chiefly in city bonds. They are all speci- 
fied in the accompanying schedule; are all genuine, and,in the opinion of the Cummittee, are all 
judicious and perfectly secure investments. 

The C.mmittee further report, 

‘That on January lL, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Mortgage upon real estate in fee, 
Se zaiagt at the time uf euch investment to be worth, at least, twice the amuunt loaned, the 

um 0 7 * 15. 

The Com aittee have examined each Bond and Mortgage, and find the same correct, as state? on 
the books of the Company. he Committee find that the interest on these bunds has been paia with 
great punctuality.and that the arrears of interest for the iast six months are unly a very smali per 
centage . nthe um unt due. 

In addition to the security of the land covered by the Mortgages, the Company holds insurance on 
the buildings thereon. as collaterai, in sulvent and respunsivie Fire Insurance Cumpanies, amounting 
tu the sum 000.000, 

‘The Committee further report, 

‘hat the Company now owns vroperty formerly piedged to it in Bonds and Mortgages to the extent 
of $835,894.97. tbat this is the total umount of ail procerty purchased by it since its organization on 
Foreciosures, and held by it at the close uf the last fiscal vear; and the Committee believe that this 
property will ce suld without incurring any considerable deficit. This sum beurs a smal! rativ to 

e total am vunt of the Company’s assets, being about one (.01015) per cent. there f. 

In addition to this Real Estate, the Company owns, for the transaction of its business in the cities 

of New York, Boston, and Philadeiphia, valuable real estate costing the sum of $3,410,451.43. The 





GEO. H. ANDREWS. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, February 2d, 1877. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE EVE SING JOURNAL: 

GENTLEMEN—Having caused a thorough personal examination to be made of the condition and 
affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York during the month of January, by Hun. 
John A. McCall, Jr., Deputy Superintendent, in which examination the Acting Superintendent bas 
also personally participated, 1] aeem it for the public interests that the result of suid investigation 
should be published. 

1 therefore enciuse the same for publication. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
WILLIAM SMYTH, 
Acting Superiatendent. 


ALBANY, February 1, 1877. 
Hon. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: 

In accordance with instructions received from you under appointment No. 363, I report the comple- 
tion of the examinaticn into the affairs of the Mutuai Life Insurance Company ot New York. 

Made at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as culled for by the Company's 
charter—was in prvugress,the work was considerably facilitated by each department representative 
acting with one of the sa.d trustees, thus giving a double force with a check that was invaluable as to 
the c -rrectness of the labor performed. 

The va‘uations of the Policies in furce have been made in the department under the supervision of 
Mr. D. H. Keefer, our Actuary, and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial 
force not engaged in New York. 

‘The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,0°6,706.87. 

That the Company has been successfully managed is everywhere conceced; and it is very necessary 
that the custodians of this sacred trust 1und should be men eminently competent tu guard zeal usly 
the moneys that in the future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the hvuiders uf 
ninety-two thousand «ne hundred and twenty-five pulicies. 

The C mpany does not need any other end: rsement by the Department than is shown in the assets 
and liabilities enumerated below. exhibiting a surplus, as regards policy-holders, of $1(,262,879.44. 

A schedule giving in detail the information necessary tur valuatins of property, verification of 
title, &c., of each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six (7,lo6) mortgages, has been com- 
piled, and with a list of uncoliected and deferred premiums 1s pow on tile in the Department. 

The foliowing was the condition of the Company on December 3ist, 1576: 
























ASSETS. 

OOD CUGRER occ cs cccccccs cercccccevcocestcscstccevccsosescnsecssosesseecsosooces $4,246,245 40 
BuDGs @Nd MuUPtMapwes..... 22. ceeceecevcereeccccecs eee ose ienepnns 60,596,200 Is 

stocks and Bonds. Par value. Market value. 
By. B. HOMER, FEMINISTS... 0 200 ccccdcccccccccececes $7,473,050 $7,907,540 62 
New York City bonds, registered ...... .. os 2 405,000 2,412,587 50 
Boston Water bunds, regis ered....... P 500,000 556,250 OU 
Proviuence, K. L., bonds, registered.... . 500,000 537 SU 00 
Cherry Valley Town bonds, registered . 50,000 50,000 (0 
Cate GE TORMSES BONED 00. cccsrceccccsccccecs 118,000 125,250 00 
Bulfalo City bonds....... .. 140,500 
Elmira City bonds.......cccccccccccccccccces coe 56,000 
Missouri State bonds........... 215,000 025 
San Francisco bonas...... 59,000 637,528 71 
Union Co., N. J., bunds 14,000 14,735 W 
Piainfield, N. J., bonds 1 St 1,500 00 

$12,003,050 


$12,673,569 33 





$12,673,569 33 


Cash in banks and trust companies 2,183,001 73 








Interest due and accrued................6+ 1,322,294 16 
Net uncollected and deferred premiuwms..... 795,396 07 
Total admitted assets.............+6+ 600600. c0ececenee~ Dsacborcccessovecceoesescosoosesso $82,076,706 87 
LIABILITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies and additions....... ° $71,031,205 00 
Unpaid losses not yet due (including resisted cluims).. 7os,270 UO 
Premiums paid in advance............. RédichSibs Gdidits CachanSinnendsnctanmedaceden panenaeesess 24.372 43 
III 8 61.1... op ccodeabebdntenasesumbennssssseneeee b0esecakeeenontbeenemehads $71,813,827 43 
Surplus as regards policy-holders........ Sesecevcnces SbsenSeesoncnbonesceNessadinehesesnteneosess 10,262,879 44 
Aggregate...........00 eeerece eoccecccccccscccece Corecccccocrccrceccs ervcncccvccccooes soe $82,076,706 87 


All of which is respectfully submitted, JOHN A. McCALL, JR., 
Deputy superintendent. 

The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, 
bonds and mortgages and other stocks and bonds, owned by the Company, ana took part in suid ex- 
amination. He desires to join with bis Deputy in assuring the public that the system of management 
and accuracy of detalii, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person, 
who hus anything t« do with the joaning or investing the funos of the Company, command his most 
beurty approval. The President and al! other officers of the Company were must prompt and courte- 
vus in affording every infurmation ; while so perfect is the organization of eacb department that any 
special item required was at once furnished with all its necessury and satisfactory vouchers. This 
Will account for the fuct that a corporation of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully 
and satisfacturily examined im a few weeks, which, under ordinary circumstances, would bave re- 
quired as many months, i 

WILLIAM SMYTH 


Acting Superi ntendent. 


CENERAL ACENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, 
ddress Merrel! & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. O. F. BRESEEK, General Agent tor Virgina, West 
Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, Kentucky, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
and Northern Georgia, 15 South street, Baltimore, Md. JOHN G. JENNINGS, Gener»! Agent fur 
Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. JOHN W. .ICHOLS, Genera! Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, C: nn. 
FAYEIrTE P. BROWN, Geoeral Agent for Vermont, and the Courties of Dutchess, Ulster, 
Grange, Putoam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga. ano Chemung, iu 
State of New York, Yonkers, N. Y. DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and 
Western New York. Address Christie & Boardman, Truy, N. Y. A. B. FORBES, General Agent 
for Pacific Coast, Sun Francisco,Cal. AMOS D. SMITH, 3d. General Agent tor Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. W. D. LITTLE, General Agent fur Muine and New Hampshire, Poriiand,Me. F. 
W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Penusyivania and Delaware. Aadress Vanuxem, Batcs & 
Lambert, Philadelphia, Pa. BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Coloradv ana Western Arkansas, and Dakota, ang Wyoming ‘Territories, 0 Fourth Street, st. 
Louis, Mo. C. A. HOPKINS, General Agent for Khode Island, Providence, kK. 1. CHAKLES H. 
RAYMOND, No. 141 Broadway, General Agent for New York City, Long Island and Staten 
Island. GEO. B. RAYMOND, General Agent fur New Jersey, 749 Broad Street, Newark, N.J. 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE CHRISTTAN UNION. 





Vor. XV., No. 8. 

















NEITHER POVERTY NOR RICHES. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


r1\WO weeks ago we related an interesting con- 

versation with a young wife anxious to assist 
her husband in making his sinall salary support 
them in comfort and respectability, and men- 
tioned our advice to try keeping house on a very 
small scale. 

The little lady listened attentively, earnestly 
desiring to beatrue ‘‘ help meet ” to her husband, 
but evidently balf doubting that the ideas we were 
endeavoring to make simple and intelligible could 
be or ever had been put in practice. When at last 
we told her how to manage on ‘* washing day,” 
her astonishment was unbounded. 

‘**Do my own washing! Why, I never did a bit 
of washing in my life !” 

‘‘ Well, it is never tolateto begin. You say you 
are strong and haveexcellent health. The preva- 
lent idea that there is degradation in it, or that 
the washing for two persons must be hard work, 
is a great mistake. Many things that every good 
housekeeper must do are infinitely harder than 
washing.” 

‘| have always put great reliance in your direc- 
tions and receipts, because you tell us that you 
speak only of what you know and have tried your 
own self. But do not think me rude, dear madam, 
if | cannot help feeling that in advising me to 
attempt to keep house in one or two small rooms, 
and do ny own work, washing included, you must 
be speaking theoretically, not practically. If in 
my circumstances, do please to tell me, could you, 
would you attempt to do yourself that which you 
have advised me to undertake ?” 

‘““My dear child, in this matter, as in many 
others, the advice is based on actual experi- 
ence, and under far less favorable circum- 
stances than you have any prospect of encoun- 
tering. Our life has not been an easy one, 
and we sincerely hope it will never be too easy. 
Those who, in the common acceptation of that 
phrase, have an ‘ easy life’ never fully develop into 
all that God gave them capacity to be. They are 
dwarfed. If not exactly indolent, they are never 
self-helpful, and bury half, and often more than 
half, of their talents in a napkin. 

‘““As you seem skeptical, listen to the story 
how we began housekeping: With a salary not 
half equal to your husband’s, we were first settled 
far West. For six weeks we boarded, or rather 
were entertained by a parishioner. Then changes 
in their family rendered it necessary for us to de- 
cide on some more independent mode of living. 
Boarding was too expensive and would eat up all 
our small income. But how could we keep house 
on it” 

‘You have sufficient to furnish one room, you 
say. We bad nothing. We could not rent a 
whole house. That was far beyond our ability. 
At last we found two small rooms; but such 
rooms! They had been occupied by laboring 
men, Without a woman’s care, and were exceed- 
ingly dirty. But we knew what soap and water 
guided by a willing spirit could do to purify and 
freshen. Tobacco juice and smoke well dried in 
require many pails of hot suds and renewed appli- 
cations before they can be obliterated ; and our 
landlord would not consent to paint. This work 
was very hard; but we did not scrub alone. The 
husband, with as willing handsand a muenh strong- 
er arm, lightened the labors wonderfully, and 
made our first house-cleaning a time never to be 
forgotten. 

‘At last our little rooms were clean, and to fur- 
nish them was the next effort. A cookstove, a 
small square of cotton carpeting that just covered 
the middle of the floor in our ‘ best room,’ an old 
bureau, a pair of candlesticks, half a dozen cups 
and saucers, and as many Knives and forks, were 
given us. The husband’s college study-table, 
chair, single bedstead, and a brass lamp were 
Lunted up from the ‘good-for-nothings’ in the 
Seminary yard, well cleaned and polished, and 
sent down from the Seminary to ourhome. We 
found, among some rubbish in our back yard 
thrown out to be burned, three shelves, the rem- 
nants of an old bookease. These were cleaned, 
varnished, and screwed to the back of the study- 
table, and the top of the table covered with a 
piece of cloth, the remains of an old coat found 
also among the debris of college days. Now what 
country pastor could ask for a more convenient, 
not to say elegant, study-table than this ? 


half adozen wood-seated chairs, a cheap bedstead, 
husk mattress and pillows, two sheets and a pair 
of pillow-cases—to be washed, ironed, aired and 
replaced every Monday—completed the furniture 
of what was to be the pastor’s study and our par- 
lor and bedroom. Fortunately there was a small 
cupboard in the room which held all our table 
furniture. 

“The smaller room was to be the kitchen, and 
in it the stove was placed. There was a sink in 
this room, and from two boards found among the 
fuel the husband made a cover, which could be 
shut down over the sink and make a cooking- 
table or ironing-table, as needed. A curtain of 
four-cent calico was stretched by a wire across 
one corner of the room, making a half circle. A 
wire ran through the hem at the bottom and, 
linked into staples at each corner, held it firm 
like a partition. Here, on a bench on one side, 
the tubs and washboiler were placed, the flour 
barrel and other stores on the other side; over- 
head, the bridle, saddle, &c., were hung wrapped 
up in a piece of this same expensive calico, and a 
calico roof was stretched over all to keep out 
dust. 

“The single bed, redeemed from the rubbish of 
college days, having been well-nigh worn out 
with scrubbing and scalding, was placed in the 
back part of the room. Four long poles were 
screwed into the corners, a strong wire on which 
a curtain of calico was strung was fastened into 
staples at the top of the poles. This was our 
wardrobe when we had no company, and our gar- 
ments were tied to the wireinside. Butif company 
came to stay over night our garments were all 
folded, put into trunks and slipped under the bed, 
and our double bed with its husk mattress and 
pillows given up to our guests, and we adjourned 
to the kitchen. 

“This gives you a full list of our furniture. 
Here we passed the first year of our married life, 
and there never was and never can be a happier 


year. We did our own work, washing, ironing 
and all. It was often hard at first; but thanks to 


the training of a noble mother the work was not 
unfamiliar, and knowing the value of systematic 
labor, we soon learned to do all that was needed 
and yet have many spare hours. After keeping 
well ahead of our own sewing, we found leisure to 
take other sewing that was remunerative and a 
great help. 

‘* Remember that in living in small apartments 
there is less to do than if occupying a whole house. 
Even one large room, with a screen or curtain 
stretched across to hide the cook stove and table 
should callers happen in at untimely hours, is 


almost as convenient as two small ones if not 
liable to company occasionally over night. You 


have the advantage of us in selecting a.room; 
for in a large city there are many to choose from. 
Try to secure one with wardrobe and a cupboard. 
These are a great convenience if one can find 
them and afford the rent of such room, but not 
an absolute necessity if they cannot be found. 
The united ingenuity of husband and wife should 
be able to improvise a substitute. 

‘“*Begin with prompt and early rising, even if 
the husband’s avocation does not compel an early 
breakfast. All the more reason for early rising if 
that be so, for by this excellent habit he will have 
an hour ortwo to assist in making the small home 
more convenient. If the room which is to be 
home is on the second story, as ours was, he will 
take pleasure in splitting the wood, if you are 
fortunate enough to have any, bring up water and 
coal enough to last till his return at night, or to 
go for such marketing as may be needed. We 
would be thankful if always sure of as cheerful 
and competent an assistant as we know a good 
husband can be. 

‘As the work grows familiar it will not take 
long to finish that which pertains to the morn- 
ing’s work. Of course, with one or even two 
rooms the bed cannot be made till after breakfast ; 
but spread it up neatly and air the room. As 
soon as breakfast is over and the husband leaves 
for his day’s work, lay the bed clothes by an open 
window, turn over the mattress, shake. up the 
pillows, and leave all for athorough airing till the 
dishes are washed and the early morning work 
finished. Then make the bed, sweep and dust 
the room, and if your husband does not return to 
dinner, as is too often the case in cities, arrange 
for your own simple lunch and for the pleasant 
dinner with him on his return. Then there will 
be a long, quiet time for sewing, reading, writing, 
or any outside work that may be needed. On 
Monday the washing for two cannot take more 





‘* A very cheap table covered with an old shawl, 


ner, unless you prefer to ‘makea day of it 
do washing and ironing the same day. 

‘Make all preparations for breakfast the night 
before, and, if a late dinner is necessary, be sure 
that the breakfast is strengh-giving though sim- 
ple, and keep on hand something that can be 
neatly put up for your husband’s lunch; for home 
lunches should more palatable, aside from 
being more economical, than any found at a res 
taurant. 

** Have we convineed you that our advice, if the- 
oretical, is capable of practical demonstration ? If 
so, we shall hope to hear that you have tried it with 
great success; and doubt not you will make im- 
provements on our personal illustration or indi- 
vidual experience.” 


and 


be 


RECEIPTS. 
MOCK SWEETBREADS. 

Three quarters of a pound of veal well beaten in 
‘a marble mortar; a little suet, or bacon ; the yolks 
of two eggs, anda spoonful (scant) of bread crumbs. 
Mix all well together, season with pepper, a very 
little mace and salt; add a great spoonful of cream. 

toll up this compound in the shape of sweet- 
breads, and brown before the fire or in the oven. 
Serve with a gravy of brown flour, wet up with 
cream; stir into the gravy in the bake pan till 
smooth; then let it boil up once. If too thick 
add more cream, or a little boiling water. 

TO STEW CELERY. 

Clean the heads thoroughly; take off the coarse 
green outer leaves; cut in small pieces, and stew 
in a little broth. When tender, add some rich 
cream, a little flour and butter, enough to thicken 
the cream. Season with pepper, salt, and a little 
nutmeg, if that is agreeable. 


Che Aittle Folks. 











THE DAMAGE FUND. 
By Rev. JAcoB ABBOTT. 


rT\HERE was a boy named Prince Rupert. He 
was a very good, and, at the same time, a 
very careless boy. 

How ean this be? you will say. 

Why he was good because he was very kind- 
hearted. He was always glad to do anything for 
his younger sister, and was also very obedient ; 
and he was fond of his studies and very diligent. 
But then he was very careless, and often met with 
accidents, and fell into mischief. or rather into 
doing damage, till at last his mother discovered a 
way of curing him of this fault, by establishing 
what she called a Damage Fund. I am going to 
tell you what this plan was, and how it operated. 
But first I must tell you in what way Prince was 
eareless, and how the damage came. 

One day he told his sister, by way of amusing 
her, how he had read in a book of the way in 
which the peasant girls in Switzerland used to 
carry water from the fountain in a kind of jar 
on their heads, and he offered to show his little 
sister just how they did it. His sister's name was 
Josie. 

He and Josie were at the table by themselves 
at the time. Their father and mother had gone 
away a few minutes before, and had left the chil- 
dren at the table alone. 

So Prince took a tumbler that was half full of 
water, and began to try to poise it on his head. 

**No, Prince,” said Josie, speaking very posi- 
tively, ‘‘ you must not doit.” But Prince would 
persist in trying the experiment, saying that the 
Swiss girls could carry large jars in that way and 
he was sure he could do it with such a little 
tumbler. 

So notwithstanding Josie’s remonstrances he 
poised the tumbler as carefully as he could, on 
the top of his head, where, as it happened, there 
was a sort of flat place by means of which he could 
make it stand, though very unsteadily, and began 
slowly to move away, saying, ‘‘See! Josie! See! 
I told you I could do it!” while Josie called out 
quite ina state of distress and alarm. ‘Prince! 
Prince ! you must take it down !” 

Prince walked a quarter of the way across the 
room, and then on attempting to turn round the 
tumbler toppled over and fell to the floor—break- 
ing itself into several large fragments: and spilling 
the water all down his sleeve and upon the floor. 
Prince was always meeting with such mishaps 
as this. 

That evening, after the mischief in this case was 
remedied, Prince's mother, Mrs. Rupert, took him 





than an hour or two, and yet leave plenty time for 
rest by reading, sewing, etc., before the late din- 


up in her lap and asked him how it happened. 
Prince stated the case fairly, just as it was, and 
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said he did not think he was at all to blame. It 
was entirely an accident, he said, and people were 
not to blame for accidents. ‘‘We can’t prevent 
accidents, mother,” he added; ‘“‘you know they 
will sometimes happen in spite of all we can do.” 

‘That is true,” said his mother. ‘‘ But when 
we find they happen too often, it is best to try to 
contrive some plan for preventing them. And I 
have thought of a plan in your case.” 

**What is the plan ?” asked Prince. 

‘‘T shall need your help in carrying it out,” said 
his mother. 

‘Oh well,” said Prince, ‘Til help. I 
like to help.” 

* You may not like the plan,” said his mother. 

‘*] think I shall like it very much,” said Prince. 

‘*The plan I have thought of,” said his mother, 
**has two parts. The first part of it is for you to 
pay,” she continued, ‘‘for all the damage you do.” 

*Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Prince. 

‘“‘And the other part of the plan,” his mother 
said, ‘‘is for you to: have an extra allowance of 
pocket money, to give you the means of paying 
the losses.”’ 

“Oh!” said Prince, speaking somewhat more 
cheerfully. 

‘*How much does your father allow now for 
pocket money ”” asked his mother. 

‘“*Ten cents a week,” said Prince. ‘‘I put it 
every Saturday night into my bank-safe.” This 
bank-safe was a kind of box, witha slit in top to 
put the money in, and a door in front, all made 
of iron. 

‘* Well, then,” said his mother, ‘I propose that 
your father should double that allowance—that 
is, increase it to twenty cents a week—on condi- 
tion that you pay for all the damage you do in 
your play or amusements. I will ask him to 
begin that allowance at once, and we must go on 
so for a few weeks till there is a little money of 
this Damage Fund in the bank, to pay the losses 
with that may happen, and then all that you 
save will be yours for pocket money. So that if 
you are careful, and do not make any losses, you 
will have twenty cents a week instead of ten for 
pocket money. At any rate you can have all that 
you will save.” 

Prince thought that in this form the plan was 
well worth thinking of, and he was even quite 
inclined to adopt it at once. But his mother said 
it would be better for him to take a little time to 
consider it. This Prince concluded to do. He 
finally decided to accept the proposal. His father 
also, when the plan was proposed to him, approved 
it very highly—not, he said, on account of getting 
pay for any damage that was done, but as a very 
valuable branch of education for Prince—to train 
him to habits of carefulness and circumspection. 
But he said it would be better to make the agree- 
ment in writing to avoid misunderstandings. 

So Prince made a fair copy of the agreement- 
his mother telling him what to write—and he and 
his mother both signed it. In another article 
we shall give some little account of how this plan 
succeeded. 
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HOW THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION 
WAS SETTLED. 
| REAMS are queer things, and I had one so 
exceedingly ludicrous I must relate it for 
the amusement of the little politicians of the 
Christian Union. This is not a made-up dream, 
but one that actually occurred in my experience 
very early in the morning of February 13, the 
day after the House of Representatives refused to 
indorse the vote of the Electoral Commission 
which gave Florida to Hayes and Wheeler. 

I dreamed that I was one of a company of gen- 
tlemen among whom I recognized only Congress- 
man Hewitt, Secretary-of-State Hamilton Fish, 
and Governor Tilden, the Democratic claimant 
for the Presidential office, who were on a self- 
propelling flat-boat going to Washington to be 
present at the counting of the electoral vote. 
The company was a little mixed, you see, with 
Republicans and Democrats, but things are usual- 
ly mixed in dreams. We sailed along smoothly 
until suddenly Mr. Tilden was missed, and it was 
discovered he had fallen overboard. The flat-boat 
was stopped, diligent search was made, but with 
no other result than the capture of an immense 
salmon, in which the superstitious sailors claimed 
the soul of Mr. Tilden had entered. I treated the 
theory as absurd, but Secretary Fish, who evi- 
dently felt a pride of family in standing up for 
the dignity of his namesake, insisted that the 
sailors’ superstitions should be respected, and 
that, after all, there might be considerable trutb 
in the ancient doctrine of the transmigration of 





souls. (This is a big term, and for the informa- 
tion of the little ones I will add that the ancients 
believed that when people died their souls entered 
dogs, monkeys, cats and other animals, and so 
continued to exist in other forms.) 

So a bridle was placed in the fish’s mouth, and 
he was driven with great care and tenderness up 
the Potomac until Washington was reached. Ar- 
rived there his fishship seemed very much ex- 
hausted, and was taken from the water by loving 
hands and placed in a bed around which gathered 
the passengers and crew, Hewitt at the head and 
the tearful Secretary of State at the tail of the 
soul-containing Tilden fish. It was evident the 
fish was dying. Expressions’ of sympathy were 
exchanged, and when at last the Tilden fish ex- 
pired, Secretary Fish offered by way of consola- 
tion the comforting remark, ‘* Well, gentlemen, 
at all events this settles the question of who is to 
be President.” Whereupon I awoke. 

H. C. K. 





THE STORY OF THE SCARLET CLOAK. 


By Mary E. QUACKENBUSH. 


A UNTIE, Ella Brayton is a-going to have a 

4 \ Lady Washington tea-party, and we are 
invited,” said my niece Flora, rushing into the 
room followed by her sister Belle and cousin Ad- 
die. ‘*And say, auntie, won’t you help us with 
our dresses’? Isn't there something up in the old 
chest that would just do’” And with pleading 
faces the girls gathered around me. 

‘*Why, some of your mother’s dresses or mine 
would do for you, I think, and then with your 
hair combed up high and powdered you'd 
belles of 1776.” 

‘We know that, but then want real old- 
fashioned things, not *‘ make-believe’ ones,” said 
Addie. ‘Ella is a-going to have a spinning- 
wheel in one corner of the room—a spinning 
wheel a hundred years old—and pork and beans 
and——” 

‘*Pork and beans a hundred years old ”” I said, 
laughing. 

‘‘No, of course not! I meant that pork and 
beans and brown bread are to be part of the re 
freshments. We are a-going to have everything 
just as Cora Gray and the grown-up girls had it 
iast year. And, auntie, now please help us get 
ready,” said Addie, taking hold of one hand and 
Flora the other, while Belle led the' way ; and 
thus they got me up stairs before the old chest. 

“There, auntie, please open it. 
key off the nail while Addie was coaxing,” 
Belle. 

I did as requested, and the three girls crowded 
around, looking eagerly into the chest of ancient 
treasures, 

On the top lay a pale blue brocade dress with 
flowing sleeves and sweeping train. 

“That'll do for Addie,” cried Flora. ‘‘It is just 
the thing for her fair complexion and yellow curls. 
And here are gloves and wee kid slippers. Now 
what next ?” 

A robe of white muslin, embroidered with pink 
rosebuds, was claimed by Flora. 

‘* Now, auntie, what is there for me ” inquired 
Belle. ‘‘I don’t care to be a great lady. Any- 
thing ‘Il do. Oh! this is real pretty,”—holding 
up a chintz dress having a gray groundwork 
sprinkled with arbutus sprays. ‘* And, girls, I'll 
wear this hat of braided straw. Now if I only 
had a cloak or something to wear around me, I’d 
be all complete.” 

I dived still deeper into the trunk, and brought 
up a rich red cloak. With a scream of delight 
Belle put it on, and it showed to best advantage 
her olive skin, black eyes and dark curls. 

‘Now I'll be Captain Molly, or some brave 
woman whose husband is away fighting for his 
country and striving to wrest it from the grasp of 
George IIL.,” cried Belle with a theatrical air. 

‘** Well,” said I, gravely, ** that cloak was once 
worn by a brave young woman.” 

“Oh, tell us—I see by your face that ‘ thereby 
hangs a tale.’ ” 

‘It isn’t much of a story, but what there is of 
itistrue. 1 heard it from my grandmother, who 
learned 1t from the lipsof her mother, the heroine, 
your great-great-grandmother, Isabel Cary. You, 
Belle, have her face as well as her name, if her 
picture is a correct likeness, for she is represented 
as a young girl with black hair and dark eyes. 
And she doubtless thought her brunette beauty 
would be set off to good advantage if she had a 
gay red cloak like she had seen some of the 
haughty Tory ladies wear. 

‘*But I don’t believe she thought much about 
dress when the war was raging and a dear father 
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and two brothers were away fighting; but when 
the conflict was over and the beloved ones safely 
returned, then, after the manner of her sex, Isabel 
began to think of the pretty red cloak. How 
could she get one? Alas! the cruel war bad made 
them all so poor. Presently a way was opened in 
which she might earn money. 
mand from foreign countries for a certain root 
called ginseng, to be used for medicinal purposes. 
Men, women and children went out to dig it, and 
Isabel accompanied them to earn in this way the 
longed for cloak. 

‘**And now I must tell you about a thrilling in- 
cident that occurred while she was thus engaged. 
While procuring the ginseng the party which 
Isabel had joined encamped in the woods for 
many days. Rude tents were erected. Hemlock 
boughs covered with blankets served as beds, and 
at night large fires were built to drive away wild 
But one night these fires got very low, 
and Isabel was awakened by somebody or sowe- 
thing pulling her hair. She soon discovered some 
ugly claws piercing the canvas of the hut by her 
bed ! 

‘*‘ Herscreams brought the men with their guus, 
and they soon found and shot Isabel’s nocturnal! 
visitor. What do you think it was? 

‘*So you see the young girl almost lost her life 
in striving to gain that coveted bit of finery, the 
red cloak. But gain it she did; and, girls, listen. 
Once, when Isabel was getting water at a spring 
uear her father’s house, who do you think rode 
by ” 

* Washington ! 

‘* The great man courteously asked fora draught 
of the crystal water. With flushed cheeks and 
trembling hands she held up the cup for him to 
drink. Just then her cloak slipped ‘from her 
shoulders and would have fallen to the ground 
had not he with polished politeness restored it to 


There was a de- 
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Isabel. 

‘*So look at it with reverence, girls. This little 
red cloak is worthy of all honor, for it has been 
touched by him who was ‘first in peace, first in 
war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


qu jsles. 


A FRENCH PUZZLE. 








Deux personnes entrent chez un pAtissier et demandent 
petits patés a 7 sous la piéce. 
On demande le sexe et la nationalité des deux personnes. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In dwelling. 
A serpent. 
A trick. 
Part of life. 
In house. 
A BIBLICAL ACROSTIC. 
A ruler best known in the Old Testament. 
A son of the known ruler. 
A deposed queen. 
A son of Saul. 
An encampment of the Israelites. 
A rapacious animal. 
A famous mountain. 
A musical instrument. 
A Christian at Troas. 
A letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
A Moabite woman. 
A grandson of Esau. 
A descendant ot Heth. 
A Kohathite Levite. 
A Jewish fortress. 
A tree used for making booths. 
A duke of the Edomites. 
A city of Naphtali. 
A son of Reuben. 
A city of Judah. 
A bird mentioned only in Lev. and Deut 
A Benjamite. 
A book in the Old Testament. 
A descendant of Judah. 
An Israelite warrior. 
A Gershonite Levite. 
An Asherite. 
A grandson of Shem. 
One of the tribe of Simeon. 
A city in the south of Judah. 
The initials give the name of a ruler and his peculiar dress. 


MRs. MAYo. 
A WORD SQUARE. 
An image. 
A building. 
A sign. 
A season. SELL 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBUARY 
A Biblical Enigma.-—“ Remember no®W thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” 


Poetical Pi.— : 
“ You beat your pate,and fancy wit wil] come 


Knock as you piease, there’s nobudy at dome. Pop 
A Diamond Puzzle.— K 
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A Conundrum.—Because day always breaks. 
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THE CHICAGO PRESS. 


Wien a long absence from the Northwest, Our 
4 Senior Editor has returned thither to find him- 
self warmly welcomed by friends, old and new. The 
Chicago papers, friendly and otherwise, devote col- 
umns to report and comment, from which we make 
a few extracts, taking neither the best of the best nor 
the worst of the worst that has been said: 

The ‘‘ Inter-Ocean”’ says editorially : 

A vast crowd congregated to hear Mr. Beecher yesterday. 
Mr. Moody’s church, a very large building, seating between 
2,000 and 3,000 people, was packed to its utmost capacity, 
while thousands gathered in the neighborhood unable to ob- 
tain admittance. We publish the sermon of Mr. Beecher 
this morning, a document replete with the great preacher's 
best ideas, and which was heard by the vast audience with 
the most rapt attention. It is a great pity that the Taber- 
nacle, which would easily have seated three times as many 
persons as the church used, was not secured for this purpose. 
Just why it was not the thousands of disappointed people 
who vainly tried to gain admission to the church yesterday 
would like to know. The gentlemen in charge of the Taber- 
nacle seem to owe an explanation to the public. 

Elsewhere as follows: 

It was the largest congregation ever assembled in any 
church in Chicago, except at the Tabernacle gatherings dur- 
ing the ministrations of the evangelists, and it would have 
exceeded these by several thousands had there been room 
forthem. It is estimated that at least ten thousand persons 
were turned away. The scene in front of the church was 
something that may be easily imagined with such a flock 
eager to obtain admission upon any terms. One bold adven- 
turer, supposed to be a newspaper man, clambered in through 
a window. The crowd on the sidewalk in front of the main 
entrance increased in density and volume every minute, 
until the frail wooden side valk, which happily was only a 
few feet above the ground, gave way with a crash, and 
created wild confusion and alarm for a time. Two ladies 
fainted and were borne out of the throng, but further than 
this no harm was done. To wait for an hour, sitting or 
standing, in that church, until the appointed hour for the 
service to begin, was not a very comfortable experience, but 
the congregation bore it with exemplary patience. Mr. 
Beecher made his appearance on the platform at half-past 
ten o’clock, looking robust and rosy as ever. 

Of Monday’s lecture the same paper said: 

The friends of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher need no fur- 
ther evidence that bis name and fame are dear to the people 
of Chicago than the demonstrations of Sunday morning and 
of last evening. The records of the press show that the out- 
pouring of people at Mr. Moody’s church was unprece- 
dented in the history of church attendance in Chicago 
Last evening McCormick Hall was packed. This does not 
mean that the ordinary seating capacity only was filled, but 
every inch of space, on the platform and in the aisles, which 
would hold achair was utilized. The audience was one of 
the best looking, intellectually. Some of the most cultured 
and refined people, ladies and gentlemen, of the city were 
present, who gave ample evidence of their complete enjoy- 
ment of Mr. Beecher’s lecture by frequent and hearty out- 
bursts of applause. This was the last lecture of the Star 
course, to the managers of which the people owe a debt of 
gratitude for the opportunities afforded during the course of 
hearing some of the best men in the country. 


The Chicago ‘* Alliance”’ thus refers to Mr. Beecher : 


One thing will be well established by the time this lecture 
tour shall have ended, and that will be that Mr. Beecher can 
attract more people and entertain them better than can any 
other orator now living. This being so, it may be that bis 
next ten years’ work will be full of more than common use- 
fulness. It is possible that his troubles will make his re- 
maining life-work assume a more serious form, and instead 
of breaking his heart tune it for a higher music. 

In describing the preacher, the ‘‘ Times”’ says: 

His form is slightly bent, although still square and stout, 
his bair is thin and long and white—his rear perspective 
gives the impression of an aged man, but his front elevation 
is still manly, comely, and vigorous. The handsome upper 
and heavy lower features remain almost unchanged—except 
that they are somewhat more ruddy than they used to be. 
His steel-blue eyes bave all of their own ancient fire, his 
voice preserves its power, sweetness, and flexibility, and his 
manner of speaking is as buoyant and inspiring as it has ever 
been. In his discourse of yesterday be did not rise to his 
highest grandeur of either rhetoric or delivery, but he did 
enough to indicate that the ablest preacher in all the world 
stood before a Chicago audience. 

In the ‘ Post,” an editorial opens thus: 

Henry Ward Beecher preached yesterday to all the persons 
that could be packed into the Chicago Avenue Church (bet- 
ter known as Moody’s Church). Those who were able to 
obtain admission bore but a small proportion to those who 
came to hear Beecher and “could not come at him for the 
press."’ The preacher shows the effect of increasing years 
and the terrible ordeal through which he has passed. But as 
he warmed with his subject, which was, “hy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” the old 
tire glowed in his eye, irradiated his face, straightened his 
slightly bending form, and he stood as of yore a man of iron 
upon a foundation of rock. Chicago honored herself by her 
enthusiastic reception yesterday of the great preacher of 
Plymouth, 

BEECHER, AND HOW THE REPORTERS SLAUGHTERED 

HIM. 


The following from the Chicago “ Tribune” affords 
a rather amusing illustration of the woes which a 
rapid public speaker sometimes suffers from the 
shorthand reporters: 

The newspaper men who were detailed to report Mr. 
Beecher’s Sunday morning sermon had a specially hard task 
to perform. The tables at which they were seated were 
placed at a distance from and on the side of the speaker, so 
that it was almost impossible to avoid losing words and even 
sentences as he turned his face and voice from them. Any 
person who critically read the reports which appeared in the 
Monday morning papers must have been astonished by the 
discrepancies and the occasional extraordinary mistakes. 





Some of the latter are too good to be lost. Some are instances 
of mishearing, others of misreading notes, and others of 
utter ignorance gf the Scriptures. 

For instance, Mr. Beecher said, speaking of lukewarmness, 
that the angel said to the Church of Laodicea, “ Because thou 
art lukewarm I will vomit thee out of my vu outh.’’ This was 
transformed in one morning paper into “1 will banish thee 
Out of my house.”’ In another place Mr. Beecher spoke of 
the revivals which sprung up during his youth. Heis made 
so say, ‘I remember when the Bible sprang up in my boy- 
hood,” which either materially reduces the date of that ven- 
erable document or carries Mr Beecher’s age back to the 
patriarchal era. He also said no man bad learned humility 
until he pumped for it. This was metamorphosed by one 
paper into “‘no man bas learned humility who hasa pump of 
it,’ and by anotherinto “no man isa man of bumility who 
is not pumped for it.’’ One paper makes Mr. Beecher say, 
* There are undiscovered currents within man’s nature, and 
when the kingdom is really brought into commupication 
with that element men are recreated and are as a bubble 
that has simply given its full."” What he did say was, 
“ There are currents that never felt the keel of worldly in- 
terests floating upon them, and when the kingdom is really 
developed in a man, compared with that new and inward ex- 
perience all created things are as a bubble. That is simply 
giving its value.” 

Mr. Beecher said that the people in a great many fine 
churches were little, niggardly, mean gnats flying around. 
One paper turned them into “little mean, niggardly, nasty 
things.”” In another place Mr. Beecher is made to say: 
“They are bargain-mukers, money-getters, who control the 
wood ana leather of the world, who dig the fields; man’s 
commerce controls the seas, men rule with a rod of iron, 
wear crowns, and govern men in their physical nature.”’ 
What he did say was: *'They are bargain makers, they are 
money-makers, they are workers in stone, wood, and leather; 
they develop the field, they dig the mine, they build up 
commerce, thev control the sea, they rule with a rod of 
iron, they wear crowns, they wear sceptres, they are con- 
trollers of men in their physical relations.’”” Aguin, Mr. 
Beecher is made to say. “It don't require men with golden 
candlesticks, but men with candles.’ He said: “A candle 
don’t require a golden candlestick. If itisa good candle it 
will give light.” And again: “IT am the way, lam the road 
along which oxen pass, because 1 lie down for beasts and 
men to walk on me, that when risen I may lift men up.” He 
said: **Tamthe way. Iam the road along which oxen’s feet 
and wicked men’s feet are tramping, tramping, tramping. I 
count myself good for something, because | know how to 
lie down that men may walk on me that when I rise I may 
lift them up by my better power into something better.” 

Mr. Beecher said in substance that no man had learned to 
play on an instrument until he had forgotten the keys. This 
was distor:ed into, ** No man has learned to play onan instru- 
ment until he has forgotten.” 


The “ Tribune’s’’ comments on the lecture were as 
follows: 


There were extra accommodations at McCormick Hall last 
evening for the audience which flocked together to hear 
Henry Ward Beecber in his lecture on “ The Ministry of 
Wealth.’ But the two hundred raised seats on the platform, 
and as many more in other parts of the house, were wholly 
inadequate to provide for the overplus, and as to the body of 
the hall itself, and the gallery, every seat was taken and 
people were content to star.d—or rather, they professed to 
be. McCormick Hall bas not been so well filled for many a 
day, and the managers of the Star Lecture Course must have 
regretted more than once that they had not secured the 
Tabernacle for the great Plymouth Pastor and popular lect- 
urer, 








Correspondence, 


THE PLEA FOR LEGAL INTEREST. 

IN reply to our suggestion of two or three weeks 
ago we have received several letters giving reasons 
why money should not be free as other commodi- 
ties are. Of these the following one is the most 
comprehensive, and, indeed, includes nearly all 
the reasons given by any of the correspondents 
who have addresssed us : 

Editor Christian Union: 

In the last Union you ask any of your correspond- 
ents to give any good reasons why money should not 
be as free as any other commodity. That is, we un- 
derstand you to mean why the rate of interest on 
money shall not be free for the lender to get just as 
much as the borrower will agree to pay. I am sur- 
prised that one who has given so much attention to 
the rights and interests of the oppressed should ever 
have asked the question; but as it is so frequently 
asked and urged as an argument in favor of the 
money oppressor, I will submit a few reasons, that ap- 
pear to me good, why interest should be restricted by 
legal enactment. 

First—Money is not a commodity like corn, wheat, 
cattle, hogs, horses, or manufactured articles. Money 
is a creature of legislation, created by law, while all 
other commodities are not created by law; it is utter- 
ly impossible to create a grain of wheat or corn or 
produce a single horse, cow, or hog as a direct result 
of legislation; but legislation only creates dollars and 
makes them a legal tender in the payment of all debts, 
dues, and demands, public and private. 

Second—The law does not compel anyone to dis- 
charge his debts or legal liabilities with wheat, corn, 
pork, horses, or cows, and all are left perfectly free 
to use any of these commodities or not as they please ; 
but the law compels all to use money to pay taxes and 
discharge all his debts or liabilities. 

Third—Everyone is perfectly free to produce all 
these articles or commodities.in just as great abun- 
dance as they choose, to supply any demand that may 
be for them ; but'not so with money ; no man dare to 





make or produce it, that is, increase its volume so as{o 
supply any demand there may be for it without the 
authority and under the supervision and direction of 
the law, the law absolutely fixing the supply of 
money. 

Fourth—Money is not a natural product, nor the 
creature of industry, but is a tool devised by law and 
trade to exchange values by and discharge debts and 
liabilities, and has no intrinsic value in its use, but is 
solely ideal in its use in measuring values and making 
exchanges of useful commodities. 

Fijth—Commodities administer to the wants of man: 
are consumed for his benefit, in food, clothing and 
shelter. Not so with money; it is not consumed in 
any way for the nourishment or protection of man. 

Sixth—Interest is but a rider placed on the use of 
this tool, and directly interferes with its free use. The 
value of the money is regulated by the rate of inter- 
est it will bring; that is, if interest is ten per cent. in 
Indiana and five per cent. in New York, then one dol- 
lar in Indiana is worth two in New York. The same 
thing can be effected in trade or business by requiring 
one hundred and twenty pounds to make a bushel of 
wheat in Indiana and sixty pounds in New York. 
But to prevent the absurdity of free interest, you will 
have to conceive of a perfect freedom for every one 
to establish for himself what shall constitute a bushel, 
yard, foot, or pound. 

Seventh—A changeable or uncertain rate of interest 
operates as detrimental to all business or manufactur- 
ing interests as the change of the volume of currency 
or money. It would permit and invite the money 
men to increase the rate of interest whenever the 
business men most needed the money, and as the rate 
of interest is increased the value or price of money 
will be increased and the value of all property or 
commodities decreased. All this loss both ways the 
business man and manufacturer must lose. 

Eighth—The legislation or laws of every country 
should be made so as to encourage industry and labor 
and protect the industrious from idlers and the un- 
employed. Interest produces nothing, raises nothing, 
but is a direct and absolute burden on all laborers and 
producers, to support idleness and encourage persons 
to live without doing anything for the benefit of 
society. No one is benefited by interest except the 
parties who receive it; it is a direct tax on all labor. 
Interest diverts money from its original purpose, 
a means to measure values and make exchanges, and 
makes the desire to acquire it for the sake of the in- 
come it will bring. So that every one who desires 
to get an income by labor or producing something 
useful has to compete with the very thing that the 
law has compelled him to use in his business, for 
under the interest system the hire of money produces 
greater incomes than business. 

Ninth—Interest, like the tariff, is paid by the pro- 
ducer and consumer. I called on a carriage maker 
and requested him to give me the price of a carriage, 
assuming that the money invested in it would bring 
ten per cent. interest compounded every three 
months according to bank rules, and then make 
the same calculation with interest at three per cent., 
and then tell me the difference in the price at 
which he could sell them. After a week or two he 
gave me as the result of his calculation, fifty per cent. 
less for the carriage manufacturing at three per cent. 
as the rate of interest. So with all productions the 
interest must be added to the price and paid by the 
consumer. 

Tenth—If interest was made a low uniform rate by 
Congress it would so encourage manufacturing that 
the United States could compete with the world; but 
with a high interest we cannot send off our manufac- 
tured articles, because the interest paid for money 
will prevent us sending our products out of the United 
States. 

Eleventh—It costs the laboring and producing classes 
more to support the few that live on interest a hun- 
dred times than it does to support the poor. 

Twelfth—Usury is against the laws of God. 

I should like to hear any good reason for interest 
being free. 


J. L. MILueEr. 


LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


In addition to the reasons given here we add 
one other from the letter of another correspon- 
dent, as follows: 

The legislation of all civilized States, after countless 
experiments, seems to settle on laws more or less 
severe against taking more than a fixed rate deemed 
safe for the general prosperity of the legislating State. 


D. H. CHASE. 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 


Our purpose in calling for these letters was not 
controversial but educational. The reasons here 
given are worthy of study by those who believe 
that money should be free; to their consideration 
we commend them. We have referred to the sub- 
ject editorially. 











—The ‘Norristown Herald” bas ascertuined 
that ‘‘ blue glass, mashed up fine and administered 
internally, will cure a dog—of sheep killing.” 

—A Detroit restaurateur hangs out a sign of 
‘“‘free chops,” and when the old loafers come 
around he shows them an ax and a wood-pile. 
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From Monday, Feb. 12, 
Feb. 17. 
Financial Quotations—tviold,— 


to Saturday, 


Monday. Wednesday. Saturday 

Feb 12 Feb, 14. Feb. 17. 
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Government Bonds,— 
(Most of these figures ee offers made, tnstead 
rf sai 


es.) 
ceseseee URS 


Sixes, 1881, r.. 






8. 1891, 
Currency sixes. 





.. P1075 
+ *123% 


. 123% 
Foret Exchange.— 
- -_ i days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.84@4.844 46.854@4.86 


Bids ae! State Bonds. 





sichoms 5s. N.Y. 68. C.L. oe -- 
5s, N.Y. 6s. G.R. 1887... 120 

So 88. N.Y. fia, 42.C. 1887... — 

do fe, 58.... N.Y. 68. G.L. 1888... 120 

do 8s, _- N.Y. 68, G.L., 1891 121 

Oo 88, ~e@ 17 ~=N.Y.68,G.L. 1892. . 122 
Ark. 8, rundea.. 2 N.Y. 68, G.L. 1893... 122 
ado is. L.R-&Ft.S. 7 N.Y. 5s. G.L. 1876. _ 
do 7s.M.& L. RK 7 3% O.Jan.&Ju 21 
dois. L.R.P.B.AN, 7 oC. Ge A. &U:.... 21 
dois,M.O.&R... 7 N.C. 66.N.C.R..J.4J3. 7 

do 7s, Ark. CU. R.. 7 N.C.N.C.R.. A.&O.. 70 

Connecticut tie.... 111% N.C.,coup.. off.J.aJ 
 Becocee , N.C. dv off. A.&O0 
do 78. new bonds. 106% fund. act, = - 16 


do 7s, ind’sed.... 103 do *6K..... 16 
do 78,guld oonds 106 N.C.N.vds.. J.& J... 

N.C..N.B.. A.&O.... — 

“pi we 2% 

o Z.00 25 


do 
Kentucky fis.. Ohio 6s, si? 
Louisiana fis... da 





o - 
Rhode Island #s.... 110 


Louisiana fs . 
a South Carolina ts.. 35 


3: 
do Non- fund. vb 2h 
Tenn. 6s. old..  £ 





Va. 68, old... 
ao 
ao 
do 
a0 ex. mat. coup 66% 
ee consol.. 24 se. fe 





rred..... 


on 0 defe ° 

N.Y. Reg. B’y L.... nats v. of Co-4. bbe ia... 12% 
N.Y.C. B'y Loan.... 101% do small b..... — 
N.Y. 68. C. BL... = 
N.Y. 66, C.L. 1877... — 

The statements of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of New York, F. 8. Winston, President, and 
of the New York Life Insurance Co., Morris 
Franklin, President, show these corporations to 
be ina sound and healthy condition. The assets 
ot the former are stated at $82,076,706, and of the 
latte: at $33,311,413. Both companies rate very 
high, and their statements are sufficiently de- 
tailed to give a clear exposition of their con- 
dition. 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Feb. 17, 1877. 


Buttem—Receipts for the week were 16,939 
pkgs. Exports, 3,217 pkgs. There have been sales 
for English account of severa) hundred packages 
State dairy butter at 20 to 23c., and one heavy line 
not quite as good at 18c., and some single fine 
dairies tohome trade at 24c.,and we hear of one 
superfine De!aware dairy bringing 25c. There are 
hundreds of packages of winter made State but- 
ter here and smallish dairies offish in quality that 
have, and have had no sale unless offered at about 
l5c., holders have the option of holding and hop- 
ing or accepting what appears to be a fearful low 
price, and the result is that there is a large amount 
ot this style of stock held here awaiting the final 
result of the spring market. There has been more 
doing this week than last,and more inquiry last 
part than first part the week. The Western make 
of butter has assumed proportions and got intoa 
shape that entirely changes its relations to State 
stock. Western dairymen used to complain that 
their product was tabooed by being quoted as 
Western butter and blamed dealers for cheapen- 
ing their prosperity by caliing it ‘* Western.” Now 
since lowa (very justly) made off with the Centen- 
nial first premium, and since Northern Illinois, 
and lowaand Southern Minnesota and Wisconsin 
creameries commenced getting away with the top 
customers and top pricesin the New York market, 
“ Western” sounds as sweet as any name, and 
they keep the“ fresh” make “ Western” coming 
here all winter. and fil] up the buyers that used to 
take the old-fashioned early made New York State 
daries. The Western man grows corn on lands 
worth $10 to $20 per acre,and gets a bigger yield 
than can be had off New York State lands 
worth double and treble the amount, and 
the corn is then fed to _ cattle costing 
half what they are worth in Eastern States, 
80 that all the way through the Western man has 
his machinery of land and cows and labor to turn 
out his production with at an investment of say 
one-half of the capital required by his Eastern 
competitor. Long and disordered and disconnect- 
ed freight lines used to bar out this Western com- 
petition on butter, but that day has gone by. 
Chandler, of Chicago, with many good men like 
him “have changed all that,” and Western 
freigbts are now as reliable and by the methods 
employed can deliver goods in as good order and 
upproximating in price to what the N. Y. State 
duiryman paysto get to asea board market ; sothat 
henceforward it would seem that State butter 
must come into sympathy with and be largely gov- 
erned in price by this Western production. We 
quote: Finest Sept. and Oct. make, creamery, 
33@%5e. ; fall make, good to choice, 25@30c.; winter- 
made common stock, 15@20c.; middie and south- 


ern tier counties, entire dairies, fine, 24@26c.; 
Northern Welch dairy, fine, 2s@25c,; N. Y. State 
dairy, good to choice 20@23c.; Western fresh mil! 
butter, 200@%c. roll butter, 15@20c. ; debris of the 
market, 13@16¢. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week, 7,102 boxes. 
Exports, 20,024 boxes. Gold 105%. Chicago, Cin 
cinnati, St. Louis and ali the principal Western 
cities have been gleaned ot stock and at the mo- 
ment it almost looks as though butter and cheese 
would both go out at about same prices. There 
were a few special sales this week at 16 cts., possi- 
bly that rate may become genera! enough to quote 
next week. We quote: State factory fancy Sept. 
and Oct. make, 15@15\c.; State factory, prime, 
early make, 14@l5c.; State factery, fair to good. 
12@14c. ; Western fair to good, early make, 12@lic.; 
Western choice flat and Cheddar cheese, 4@léc.; 
skimmed, half-skimmed, etc., 8@12c. 

Egg® are 2@3 cts. cheaper than last week. Fresh 
near-by marks, per dozen, 20@2Iic.; Western 
Southern and Canada, per dozen, 18@20c. 

Beans.—Chotce Marrows, per bush., 62 pounds, 
$2.35@$2.50; mediums, per bush., 62 pounds, $2.0@ 
$2.40. 

Dried Apples.—N. Y. State, sliced, 4%@5c.; 
quarters, 4% @5c. per pound. 

” ein bushel crates, $2.50@ 


Oranges.—Florida, per 100, $2@$3. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 








Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, as an asaurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 

never lost a dollar; never — ed a day on inter- 

est or principal; no investor through us ever did 

or ever will get an acre of land. Serd for particu- 

lars and sesevenees. J. B. WA INS & 

CO., LAWRENCE, KAN ~ gi eaee DICKINSON, 
Manager. 30 Pine ‘Street, N Yor 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as s00n as sold. Mark goods and addrese 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,’ Catskil! 
Mountain and other creameries. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














ONC HERAL 


H. R. Palmer's New Book f sr Singing 
Sch»ols and Choirs. The best since his 
“Song King,” of which over 


200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


75 cents each by mail; $7.50 per dozen, by express. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, 


PALMER’S THEORY 


The book students and teach- 
ers have been waiting for. a OF MUSIC. 
ractical guide to the study ~ Thorough-bass, 
armony and Composition. Covers the whole 
round in @ manner so simple thuta child may 


earn. 
Bound in Cloth. $1, by mail. 


MUSIC| GHURCH’S (MUSIC 
e at oe 
Musical Visitor. 
The Independent Journal of Music 
CONTAINS at least $20 worth of new music 
during the year. Sto- ries, Sketches, Corre- 
spondence, etc., by the best writers. No music 
iover sbould be without its monthly visits. Choice 
of four elegant premium volumes free to every 


subscriber at $1.50 a year. Send stamp for sample 
and full particulars. Agents wanted. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 











“Two Thousand Millions of Dollars.” 


SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY for March contains 
an independent and fearless ** EXPOSITION OF 
LIFE INSURANCE.”’ The article sketches the 
rise and progress of the business; explains 
its principles, the “ reserve" and “dividend” 
mysteries, State supervision, present condi- 
tion and future pe met and points out its 
glaring abuses and the reasons for its declin- 
ing course, the policies “ lapsed and surren- 
dered”’ during the past five years being equal 
to 76 per cent. of the amount insured in that 
time, and to 70 per cent. of the entire insur- 
ance now outstanding. The article is the Arst 
complete and practical erplanation of life insur- 
ance ever offered to the American public, and it 
should be carefully read, not only by all policy- 
holders, but by all who wish to form an intel- 
ligent opinion concerning this vast interest, 
now beclouded by failures and undergo- 
ing the severe test of hard times. Sold by all 
Booksellers at 35 cents a number, $4.00 a 
year in advance. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


STORM-DRIVEN. 


A Novel. By MARY HEALY, author of “ A Sum- 
mer’s Romance,” “ Out of the World,” ete. Ex- 
tra cloth. 00. “Being the second volume of 
THE STAR SERIES. 


LOVE IN IDLENESS. 


A Summer Story. By ELLEN W. OLNEY. 8vo. 
Pa recover. 50 cents. Cloth, 00. 
as proven wer popular and entertaining.” — 
American Bookselle 


LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


By LADY BARKER, author of ‘Station Life in 
ew Zeuiand,”’ “Stories Abuut,” etc., etc. 8vo. 
Fine cloth. $1.00. 
“No better descriptions of life in the bot or 
among wild scenes have ever been written.”’— 
N. Y. Forest and Stream. 


CONTANSEAU'S 
PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By 
LEON CONTANSEAU. Crown 8yo0. Extra Cloth. 


CONTANSEAU’S 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By 
LEON CONTANSEAU. 2%4mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


LONGMAN’S 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


oF = GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By 
F. W. LONGMAN, Baliol College, Oxford. 24mo 
Extra cloth. $1.50. 
“We have not seen any pocket dictionary (Ger- 
man and English) that can bear comparis«.n with 
this. It is remarkabl compendious, and the ar- 
rangement is clear.’’ ndon Atheneum. 








- 
_ 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
COURTSHIP IN 1720 AND 1860. By H. 
RT. imo. Cloth. $1.00. (STAR SERIES. ) 


ome MOLLY MAGUIRES, AND THEIR H18- 
TORY. By F. P. DEWEES. i2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


TWICE DEFEATED, A Romance, By ROL- 
LIN EDWARDS. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers ange ty or will be 
sont post-paid on receipt of the price by the Pub- 
shers. 


“EXTRACTS FROM THE JOUR- 
NAL OF A BLUE-COAT GIRL.” 


LAURA WINTHROP JOHNSON, the sister of 
the late THEODORE W&aNnTHROP, has written 
for the March number of St. NICHOLAS an 
* Extract from the Journal of a Blue-coat 
Girl,”’ which the editors say is as quaint and 
admirable in its way as **The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.’”’ Mrs. WINTHROP JOHNSON 
adds to the interest and vraisemblance of the 
story by an apt quotation from Pepys’s Diary, 
which proves it to be true. 

This alone should make the fortune of the 
number. ST. NICHOLAS is sold by all 
Booksellers, at 25 cents a number and 
$3.00 a year in advance. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


* LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for March opens 
with a very interesting and handsomely illus- 
trated sketch of travel entitled “In the Val- 
leys of Peru,” which is followed by an enter- 
taining account of ** An Adventure in Japan,”’ 
also finely illustrated. “Seth” is a poweiful 
story by that popular writer, Fannie Hodg- 
son Burnett, and “A Jewish Family,”’ also 
a story, presents a strong picture of Jewish 
life and character. Under the titie of “ Rem- 
iniscences of a Poet-Painter,’’ are presented 
some very interesting recollections and anec- 
dotes of T. Buchanan Read, the well-known 
author of * Sheridan’s Ride ’’ and other poems. 
“Place aux Dames; or, The Ladies Speak at 
Last,” is an amusing little play, in which 
various female characters from Shakespeare’s 
works are introduced and made to speak in 
a manner that would surely astonish the 
“Bard of Avon.” “ The Marquis of Lossie,”’ 
by George Macdonald, and ‘“* Young Aloys,”’ 
from the German of Auerbach, are continued 
with increasing interest. Poetry is ably rep- 
resented by three charming poems by Charles 
De Kay, Kate Hillard, and Sidney Lanier. 
**Our Monthly Gossip” is full of good, short 
papers, and the “Literature of the Day” 
includes several able reviews.” 

For Sale by all Book and News Dealers. 

TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, #4, postage paid. 
Single Number, 35 cents. Libera) Clubbing Rates. 

SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage paid, to any 
address on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
915 and 717 Market ; Stes Phila. 











SendOne Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary| 


Contains 18,000 Words, Ruies of Spelling. 
Tables of Money, Weights and Meas. 
ures; Abbreviations, Words, Phrases. 
Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin 
and the Modern Languages. Morocco 
Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt 
1.00. For sale by ail dealers. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 














PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION ABIES, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York, 





HIGHWAY PAPERS. 


A Monthly 20-page Magazine for the promotion 
among Christians of 


ENTIRE CONSECRATION, 
And, as a result, Increased Power in Service—Reiief 
under burdens— Rest fulness of Sou!/—and Gladness in 
Jesus. Vol. 2 begins with January. 

Rev. Isaiah Reid, Editor. J. W. McIntyre, 719 
Olive St., St. Louis, Publisner. Price 56 cents a 
year. T bree months on trial 12 cents postpaid. 


A COOD BUSINESS 


is ensured to an active, omen man by ad- 
dressing Box 279, Philadelphia, P. O. 





NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY: 


| BEGINNING LIFE: A Book for Young 
By Joho Tulloeh, D. D., Principal of st. 

aa "sa Co teas. St. Andrews. #rom the Uth En- 
glish Edition. Revised. 1 vol. 12m), cloth, $1.50. 

STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Keligion and History. By A. M. Fuirvairn. Sub- 
jects: The ldea of God—its genesis and develop. 
ment: Theism and Scientific Speculation; The 
Belief in Immort.lity; The Place of the Indo- 
European and Semitic Races in History, &c. | vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


CHEERFUL SUNDAYS: Stories, Para- 


ablesand Poems for Children, with 150 illustra- 
tions, Square i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


LOVELL, ADAM, WESSON 4 CO., 
___ Publishers, 764 Broadway, N.Y. 


The International Review 


FOR MARCH, NOW READY. 


I. The Administration of President Grant Re- 
viewed. 

II. Theory and Practice in Architecture. By 
James C. Bayles. 





{f1. German Comic Papers. By Julius Duboe. 

IV. Two Norse Sagas. By Prot. Hjalmar H. Boye- 
sen, ¢f Cornell. 

Vv. Responsible at Magee rg com By Van Buren 
Denstow, LL. of Chicago Law School. 

VI. The aorueniar r Upsala. By Dr. Carl M. 
Thorden, of Sweden. 

VII. J. R. Lowell and Modern Literary Criticiem. 
By Dr. Ray Palmer. 

The regular article on Art in Europe by P.G. Ham- 
erton. a Sonnet by ©. T. Tennyson, Lite rary 
and Scientific Rovtows. ete. 

Price One Dollar. Per annum, $5. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., a 


New YorkK—C Hic. AGO. 


BLUE CLASS. 


ne ‘LUE! NOB OF THE BLUE HAY OF THE 

SUNLIGHT AND OF THE BLUE COLOR OF 

THE SKY IN DEV A ae fart ANIMAL AND 
Vv BLE LIFE; IN ARRESTING DIs- 
EASE. ND IN RESTORING HEALTH IN 
ACUTE AND CHRONIC rte}? TO Hi 
MAN AND DOMESTIC NIMALS, as Llus- 
trated by the Rapevtaente od 


GEN. A. J. PLEASONTON and Others, 
Between the Years 1861 and 1876. 
Blue Cloth, $2. 


Treasury of Wisdom, Wit and Humor, 
ODD COMPARISONS, AND PROVERBS. 


“Authors. 931; Subjects, 1,992; Quotations, 10,299. 

Compiled and arranged by Acam Woolever. 
Royal 6vo. Cloth, $2.50. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers generally. or will be 
sent by muil, postage prereia. xo receipt of price. 
CLAXTON, REM=EN & FELFINGER, Pub- 
lishers, 624, 626 and 628 Mester! St., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
24 CENT BOOKS. BIC SALES! 


We have the most salable books in the market. 
Many agents sell nothing else, whilst others sell 
them in connection with subscription bocks. Can- 
vassers on weekly and monthly papers often carry 
our stock, and thus double their profits. Wholesale 

rates very low. Salesrapid! Agents Wanted at all 
times. en, through us, can obtain a light, pleas- 
ant and big paying business allthe yearround. Sead 
for list and circulars. 2% cent books on ail the lead- 
hg sensations of the wee ly Pure pose direct from 
the oldest house in the business. CLAY & CO., 
21 North Sev Seventh Street, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


$57. 60 Agent»’ Profits per Weck.— 

Witt prove it or torte:t $500. New 
article just patente’. Samples sent free to all 
Address W. H. CHLDESTER, 218 Fulton st., N. Y 


$593 Made by 17 Agents in Jan., "7, with 


my 138 yew Articles. Samples free. 
ASESTS WANTED to sell the 





x 









at ag 
sas 


lwol. 8vo. 




















Address C, M. Linington, Chicago 
beet book of Moody and Sankey. send 
60c. for complete copy of bo k and full vut- 

fit. We have an immense stock of Theological and 
~~ -School nooks, all cheap. 
IB BB ALS «& ‘SONS, 37 Park Row, New York. 


TEAS: —The choicest in the world—Importers 
prices—! argest Company in America—staple 
article—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
ce reasing— Agents wanted everywhere— best in- 
ducements—don’t waste time—send for Circuiar to 
ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey st., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287 


per day at home. Samples worth $9 ES) 
$5 tog to $20 tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 
Pst -CLASS AGEN —New Patents. neal! at 
. Sight. | KF ELTON & ¢ 30. 119 | Nassau at., N. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10. one 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars iree. J. Worth & Co.st. Louis, Me. 


$ WATCHES. | Cc heapes ~et rs the nieeaiis 




















world = Sany t ree to Agents, 
For terms whdeoest ‘OU L TE RK & CO.Chicago 


~ | Qe w LEN 4 on sure made by Agents selling 





‘hromos, Crayons, Picture and 

Meromo Caras. 1:23 samples, worth 

5, sent, postpaid for 5 Cents. 

alogue fre J. HB 
{ Established 1830.1 


Illustrated Cat 
FFORD’S SON8, BOSTON 





$1 9 a day at home. Agents wantec. Outfit and 

term» free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

IVE MEN w ANTED in every city in the 

Union. $10 a day made selling the Eureka Let- 

ter Copying Book and Ink. No press required. 

Money, time and laborsaved. Addiess, with stamp, 
EUI REKA MAN’F'G CO., 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


double their money sellin ? Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (#2) ‘Heceipt 
Book.”’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





x0 papers | Lowest club rates. Cat’ « tree. 


Agents 
Magoezi'es | IC. ¥. Hawkins, Goshen, N. Y. 


wanted 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OU 


WESTERN BORDE R 


Its thritieg yg Red FE? wht in ~y “Exciti 
Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women an 
boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
Old and Young. Notadull page. No competition. Enormous 
erles. Agents wanted everywhere. Miustrated cirenlars free, 


J.C. McCURDY & CO., 265. Seventh St.. Philadelphia, Pas 


NUTICE We have tne 
largest and best selling 
Stationery Packag rein the 
World. It contains 48 
slieets Ol ay Apor ig © vel- 





opes . pencil, penholder , olde ot pen and a piece >t Vainavle 

Jewelry. Compete sa e package, with e ezant gold-plated 

sieeve buttons. and | as’ Se mable far y Set, pin and 
kawes, with assorted J+ 


lrops. peoet-pet 1,25 cents 5 pa 


alry, st. MA Oe id Patent Lever Watch free to allagent 





BRIDE & CO.,769 Broadway.?. Y 








KO 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





‘ Vou. XV., No. 8. 
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Far m and Garden. 


WINTER MEETING OF THE WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK HORTICULT- 
URAL SOCIETY. 

By Wm. H. COLEMAN. 


In the midst of a driving snow- 
storm some fifty horticulturists met 
in the new City Hall, Rochester, on 
Wednesday morning, January 24th. 
By the second day their number was 
Besides the State 
members, Adams of Michigan and 
Batebam of Ohio were present. Pres- 
ident Barry presided. The Michigan 
Horticultural Society presented a 
large number of bound volumes, con- 
taining their own reports for last 
year, and also those of the American 
Pomological, Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural and Western New York Horti- 
eultural Societies. 

Seventy-six plates of apples and 
thirty plates of pears were shown, 
imainly by Ellwanger & Barry and 
Jones & Palmer, of Rochester. Among 
the pears were several varieties of 
Fox’s California seedlings. Jones & 
Palmer exhibited eight new seedling 
upples from Wisconsin, among them 
the Prairie Queen, a handsome red 
and yellow apple, with smooth skin, 
that is ripe in October and will keep 
till May. Thespecimens were picked 
the lust week in August and were in 
good order. A pile of Florida oranges 
was shown by C. W. Cutler, of Man- 
Fla., and another of Louisiana 
W.Idell. As there was 
no returning board on oranges I am 
uvable to say whether these oranges 
were those “actually” grown in the 
latter State, or, if there grown, 
whether they were peaceably hand- 
picked or intimidated from the trees 
by poles, clubs and other means of 
bull-dozing violence. 

After the morning session, which 
was given to business, Geo. Ellwanger 
read a paper on the Lilac, which he 
commended as a Winter-bloomer, say- 
ing that in Europe it ranked with 
the rose and violet for winter forcing. 
Plants should be potted and sunk in 
the ground until September, then 
repotted and kept in a temperature 
of 60° until flowers were wanted, 
when the temperature should be in- 
creased to 70° or even 80°. In out- 
door culture the lilac should be well 
manured and the old blossoms quickly 
This increases the size of 
rewaining blooms and leads to a 
freer blooming the next year. 

Twenty-tive subjects for discussion 
were now reported by the Business 
Committee. The first one, ‘*Shall 
we cultivate our apple orchards ’” 
occupied the rest of the day, and at 
adjournment on Friday morning the 
discussion had reached only the four- 
teenth question, with a despairing 
clutch at the twenty-fourth. I uote 
the leading points of each subject 
without regard to the sessions, 

Mr. Mocdy, ot Lockport, opposed 
seeding down ; believed in deep plow- 
ing; never kuew a seeded orchard 
that did not suffer from both heat 
has 130 acres ot orebard in 
H. E. Hooker showed 
taken from trees that 
in sod ground near his 
house for thirty years. They were of 
good size and high colored. The sod 
is lawn-mowed and occasionally ma- 
nured. He believed that whether in 
grass or cultivated, orchards must be 
well manured. W.C. Barry referred 
to a Michigan experiment which 
showed tbat trees in grass produced 
high-colored fruit of inferior flavor, 
while trees in worked soil bore pale 
fruit of fine flavor. Mr. Dann, of Wy- 
oming, reported an acre orchard of 
Baldwins and russets which is plowed 
-iallow, top-dressed with coarse ma- 


largely increased. 


darin, 
orauges by C. 


removed. 


and cold: 
cultivation, 
two apples 
have grown 





nure once in three years, is in grass 
two or three years and no other crop 
taken off; has produced from 100 to 
300 barrels yearly, worth from $300 to 
$1,000. Mr. Woodward, of Niagara, 
believed in grass in orchards, but it 
must be grass that has passed through 
an animal. Knew an orchard part 
in grass, part in fallow, and the latter 
was the best ; another, next a garden, 
had the best fruit on that side; an- 
other, not cultivated for ten years, 
and doing poorly, and 
good crops followed. Wouldn't grow 
trees in grass more than he would 
fatten stock with a thousand rats at 
each head. J.J. Thomas said this 
question was like one about feeding 
a horse. ‘“‘I[s he fat or thin 7” must 
be answered first. In his orchard he 
had found roots running four feet 
deep. Cultivation would not affect 
these. In southern Pennsylvania the 
best orchard he saw was in grass, but 
it was best because it received ma- 
nure. Knows a forty-acre orchard 
that has yielded $6,000 yearly for ten 
years. It receives thirty loads of 
manure per acre each year. H. E. 
Hooker read an essay on ** Our Apple 
Crop.” The reputation of Western 
New York apples rests on the winter 
sorts for shape, color, and long Keep- 


was plowed, 


ing. We must know how to main- 
tain these. Orchards need plenty of 
sunlight. Crowded trees bear good 


apples only on top. Roots will in- 
crease about one foot yearly for thir- 
ty years, occupying a circle sixty feet 
in diameter. As usually set orchard 
trees at maturity interfere with each 
other above and below. When light 
above and food below are exhausted 


the orehard becomes literally mort- 
gaged to sustain its existence. Only 


liberal manuriug will pay the debr. 
The best orchard land is self-draining. 
Tile drains soon become choked with 
roots. 

Mr. Bateham, of Ohio, read a paper 
on the Cope fruit preserving houses. 
Nathan Cope, a Quaker farmer, built 
the first for his own use. His cousin 
Joseph perfected a system of venti! 
ation which makes his house the best. 
Both are patented. <A house holding 


5,000 bushels should be 50 feet long 
and 25 feet wide; the foundation 
rat-proof, raised ai foot above 


ground and banked with earth. Lay 
double sills and two rows of studding. 
so that the walls can be filled with 
tan-bark. Theceiling must be double 
and filled in, with a story 
above to contain a stove-room and a 
sleeping-room for a man. Lay the 
floor-joists lengthwise and torm be- 
tween the two center ones a ventilat 
ing duct, connecting with the ou side 
by a grating and shutter. Over it 
make openings in the floor five feet 
apart, grated or auger-bored. Laya 
tram-way for moving ete. 
Set a row of studs on one side, five 
feet apart, with cleats, and cleats on 


second 


barrels, 


the corresponding wall, with move- 
able boards to wake bins. On the 
other side only open crates are 


stacked, so as to have room for pae < 
ing and handling. These crates are 
taken to the orchard, filled, and set 
away in the house. If preferred 
crates may used instead of bins. 
One door one window, both 
double and winter stuffed with 
Straw. In weather access 
had by an outside stairway to upper 
room. Over the ventilating duct are 
three circular openings in the ceiling, 
and a stove-pipe passes through the 
roof with cap and damper. A small 
stove is connected with ventilating 
pipe to produce a rapid change of 
air. In very cold weather the 
ventilation can be reversed by chang- 
ing a flue and drawing down warm 
air from above. Fruit will keep well 


be 
and 
in 


severe is 


until June, and require little sorting 


when taken out. Such a house can 
be built roughly for $500, but to be 





perfect in its details will require $700 
to $800. Cost of right to build $50. 

The apple question came up again, 
and Mr. Woodward of Lockport said 
the best use of second quality apples 
was todry them. A friend had had 
great success in drying and shipping 
to Europe. Cider was being con- 
densed, ten gallons to one, making a 
jelly which only needed the addition 
of water to make a drink equal to 
new cider. F. W. Lay reported 212,- 
864 barrels apples shipped from 
Monroe Co., and ealled attention to 
the fact that 2400 barrels had been 
shipped to Europe the past year. 
Mr. Barry said this European demand 
had only just begun and in a short 
time the fruit would go not to Eng- 
land alone but all over Europe. 

Mr. Dann, of Wyoming, read a 
paper on ‘Fruit tree fertilizers,” in 
which he recommended commercial 
fertilizers, if applied after careful 
study of the needs of plants and soils. 
Mr. Hubbard, of Fredonia, had 
manured alternate strips of land with 
super-phosphate and stable manure 
and could see no difference. Mr. 
Quimby found leached wood ashes 
excellent in his orchards. Mr. Dann 
used super-phosphate on his potatoes 
and the bugs did not hurt them. He 
had 150 bushels of fine potatoes in his 


cellar. (Every one looked at the 
speaker with envy.) Mr. Hooker 
believed in barnyard manure every 


time, but Mr. Craine thought it was 
very unequal. Mr. Swan said you 
must feed vour cattle well, then feed 
the land liberally and you will get 
rich returns. When he first took his 
farm it yielded only 200 bushels of 
wheat to 40 acres; now he got 35 to 
40 bushels per acre. 

The meeting closed with the adop- 
tion of a resolution that the State law 
fixing the size of the apple and potato 
barrel at 100 quarts be repealed, and 
that the flour barrel size of 120 quarts 
be adopted in its stead. Also thata 
summer session of the society be held 
at the time of the Siate Fair next 
autumn, 


_ FLOW ERS, SEEDS, &e. _ 
Four Grand Prize Medals 


Awarded our Exhibit at the 
Centennial! 














Biiss’s Ilfnstrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitch- 
en Giarden—2W) pages, including several hundred 
finely executeu engravings. and a beautifully- 
colored lithograph, 35 cents. 

Blixs’s Illustrated Gardener's Almanac 
and A met op ¢ atalogue.—128 pages. Embra- 
ces a monthly calendar of operations. and a price 
list of all the Jeading Garden. Field, and 
Flower Seeds. profusely illustrated, with brief 
directions tor their cuiture. 10 cents, Addyess 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


4 Barclay St. (P.O. box 5.712). New York. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 


Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VECETABLE, FIELD 


FLOWER SEEFDs. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 


My annual priced Catalogues are now ready, and 
mutied free to all applicants. T hey contain ail the 
leading and most popular sorts of Vegetable, 
¥ iela and Flower Seeds. including ali the mosr 

Jesirable novelties of the past season. 


SMALL-FRUIT PLANTS. 


All Kinps and QUALITY. Prices low. Address 


_E.& J.C. W ILLIAMS- Montclair, N, N. J. 
¢ a oe & “a Ge ma -r 
S o\W €° : S '€ EDS 
ey” >” and Plants 
te? one mailed free 
\ »' 3 


6 HLADRELR 


Guupeney 4 AND FLoris7. 
LADA.. 


Ce 








A beautiful Quarterly Journal), finely illustrated, 
and containing an elegant colored Flower Plate 
with the first number. Price only 25 cents for the 
year. The first No. for 1877 just issued in German 
and English. Vick’s Flowerand Vegetabie Gar- 
den.in pa er, SO cents: with elegant cloth covers 
$1.00. Vick’s Catalogue—3U0 Illustrations, enly 

cents. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


FL 


6 for #1; 
~ for $2. ‘Send or 





Strong Plants delivered Sree of cost safely 
per mail at your door. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Splen- 


d assortment of 
ROSES 
New OPER BIRO ° 


cHOOPES ito. °° THOMAS, R $s 


Nurseries, W est Chester, Pa, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


AUTIFUL EVER-ELOCOMING 


ROSES 


{itrong Pot Plants, suitable forimmediate flcw- 









ering, sent safeiy by 1 postpaid, | & sple paid 
varieties, your ci a beled, for $135 Re fur S23 
19 for 93920 for $4, 35 foe $3. For 10 cents each 


sdditional, one Magnificent Premitim i oe 
toevery dollar's worth ordered, Send forcur NEW 
‘:UIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
10m over 300 finest sorts. We make Roses a Great 
pecialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
+a. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
bid Canada. THE DINGER & CONARD CQ. 
l.osE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 








Contains over 1,200 varicties Vegetable aud 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES, Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and fowers. Handsomest 
Cuide Published! 82 Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 





Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


BEACH. SON & CO., 


(Box 1320), 7 Bare wand =t.. N. Y. 


PETOVIAN Gland Guaranteed 


Ry this Brand is designated Pure. Genuine 
Peruvian Guano, «as imported from Peru, 
WARRANTED free from tumps and all im- 
purities. 

Put up in bags of 200 Ibs. each. en which the 
guaranteed analysis is printed and the Retail Price 
per Ton of 2,000 lbs. clearly marked. 

The price is estimated according to the analysis 
at the following rates, which are lower than those 
of any otber Fertilizer: 

i IE 565 ci.necsanssnsoedeeseas 





174¢c. per Ib 


*“ SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, 19c. sas 
“* REVERTED do do 8e. = 
* INSOLUBLE do do 2c. a 
Pits db dd dbbacecdiacedecceces Te. 


None Genuine unless bearing the followin 


Government Agents Brand: 


& HBF Co 
CUNRaNTEE? 


and Lead Seals—on which the Monogram of the 
brand is stamped—attached to each extremity of 
the Twine with which the mouth of tne bag is 
sewn. 

For further particulars apply for circulars to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Agents of the Government of Peru, 
No. 63 Pine St... New York. 





H° TO LIVE IN FLORIDA, HOW TO Go, 

COST OF TRIP, COST TO SETTLE, what to 
cultivate, how to cultivate it. ete., etc., all told m 
each number of FLORIDA NEW-YORKER, 
lished at 21 Park Row, New York City. Single 
copy, l0c.; one year, #2. 40 Acres Orange Lana 
for 850. On line «f railroad, Bg healthy, 
thickly pottied. Address 7. B. OLIVER, Genera! 
Agent, P.O, Box 5620, New York City. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 














We offer for Spring of at 
complete stock in the U.8., 

Fruit Trees, Standard and Dwi arf. 

Grnamental Trees and Shrubs, deciduous and 
evergreen. 

Roses a specialty—all the finest sor 

Gireen and Hot House Plants. ioe luding best 
Novelties. 

Descriptive and Li!ustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid to customers, free, to others, on receipt 
of stamps, as folluws 

No. 1, Fruits, with « olored plate, 1$c.; plain, 10¢. 

», 25c.; plain, 


No. 2: Ornamental Trees, col'd 7. a: 
5c. 
No. #4. Greenhouse, Free. No.4. Wholesale,Free. 
No.5. Rose Catalogue for 1877 (just published), 
Free. 
3?" small parcels forwarded by 
sired. Address 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y 


the largest and most 
of 


mail When de- 








My annual Catalogue of Vegetable land Flower 
Seed for i877 is now ready, and will be sent FREE 


to all who apply. Customers of last season need 
not write for it. Loffer one of the largest cullec- 
tions of vegetable see! ever sent out by any seed 
house in America, a large portion of which were 
grown on my six seed farms. Printed directions 
for cultivation on each package. All seed sold from 
my establishment warranted to be both fresh and 
true to name; so far. that should it prove other 
wise 1 wi! refill the order gratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead 
Sauashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score 
of other new vegetables, lL invite the patronage of 
ail who are anxious to have their seed fresh, true. and 
of the very best strain. New Vegetables a «ve- 
cialty. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


RIGHTON 
GRAPE VINES 




















7 eS 
This new variety has proved a very strong grow- 
er, and perfectly hurdy. Fruit ripens just before 
the Delaware; 1s double the size. and fully equal ir 
quality for table use. It is as great un acquisition 
to our list of Grapes as tue Conc ord was to varieties 
previously grown. I offer strong plants, propa- 
gated from the original vine owned by me, post- 
paid, by mail, or to the trade in quantities. Send 
for a Circular. i E. HOOKER. 
Hooker Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A) ILITARY Boarding Se hoot, 4 miles trom 
av N.Y. -Croton-on- Hudson. C. B. Warring, A.M. 


Pays for95 LE s SONS at the 


NEW ENG, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
at ne Teachers, 15400 Pupils in 10 
_years. E - TOU RJEE, Music Hall, Boston 


“Penmmietie Military Academy, 
Chester, Delaware Co.. va. pens Jan. 
3. For cire ulars app 

IL. THEODOR E HYATT. President. 


STA AD | MERING and Stuttering effectually re- 
moved. Address for circulars, / un Vocal 
Institute, 108 Waverley Place. New Yo 
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A HOME AND FARM 
OF YOUR OWN 


On the line of a GREAT RAILIt. ROAD. with 
good markets both EAST and WEST 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


Mild Climate, Fertile soi], Best Country for Stock 
Raising in the Unite 1 States. 


Books, Maps, Full Information, 
PIONEER,”’ sent free to all parts 0 


Aadress o. F. DAV 
Omaha, Ne 


pe ROBIN SON'S 
pas & Tune 2 Book: 
GS FOR THE SANCTUAR 


NGS Fr AND coivoneo VARY |" 
pot es ett CS 
rags? SP 

© CONGREGATIO 


= : HAPEL. SONGS & 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAM mr. 
or a bages.terma ac. address he Publisy, 


h A'S BARNES & COMPANY 22+ 


New York, Chicago & New Orleans: 


ef (WH PRINTING 


FAVORITE 
eSelf I’k’y Presséic 
eagh 83 to S125. 


also ** THE 
f the world. 
Is, Lana Com. U. P. R. R.. 


















Pr ‘ ‘Typ 
trated and worth gi. 
ORNAM & 

[oo Mass. 
2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with ni name, 10 
Cts. pustpald. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor tpon the Adver- 
liser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


BABIES 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required for infants’ and young children’s 
wear. at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. Richly-made Sacques for Children 
a Specialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, and 18 E. 19th St. 








Infants’ complete Wardrobes............++ «++ 865.00 
Furnished Baby Baskete......cccccccccccceceses 9.00 
U nfurnished...... saneese eceecce 





Empress Eugenie 
LACES. 


WE ARE EXHIBITING 
THESE EXTRAORDINARY LACES, 
MADE EXPRESSLY forthe EMPRESS EUGENIE 


By the 
MOST SKILLED WORKERS of the PRESENT 
AGE. 
WE INVITE the ATTENTION 


Of our FRIENDS to THESE 


Lace Treasures, 
EXCELLING in QUALITY 
ANYTHING HERETOFORE PRODUCED 
By the ART of LACE MAKING. 
In CONNEC@LON WE DISPLAY 
An EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of 
LACES in EVERY GRADE and QUALITY, 
Presenting altogether 
An EXHIBITION of THIS CLASS of GOODS 
UNEQUALLED in VALUE, TEXTURE, and 
PRICE. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY, 4th AV., 9th ana 10th STREETS 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
117 rere! ‘ ro 
BLACK DRESS SILKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
4TH ST. AND 6TH AVENUE, N. Y. 








LADIES and MISSES. 


Every Lady and Miss should send for a box of 
““tmperial’”’ Hair Frizzling Pins. 


A box containing 1 don, 
return mail on receipt of 
1 P.O. 


IMPERIALA sent by 
iy ts. Address 
Box 3429, New York. 


MPERIAL, 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix” Neeales. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Kvervwhere 


HAT | STYLISH HATS 


| for geitiemen and Youths, at 
PULAR PRICES, 
Bank Building, 





| BU Hi 214 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Park 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Manutacturers otf Colored Reset Brick 
Bufl, Porcelain Buff, Blue, 
Blue Black, &c. 
Warranted nét to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Get your fine Books bound. Art Journal bound 
uniform ty London poublishers’ style. Picturesque 
America, Art Treasury of Germany and England, 
W: man in Sacred History, large Family Bibles, ali 
illustrated works, music and magazines in the best 
styles and lowest prices; done in two or three days 
if required. E. WALKER’S SONS, 55 Dey st., N. Y. 


FITZHUGH SMITH, 
Manufacturer and dealer in 
MACHINERY AND OTHER OILS, 
INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 

FELT ROOFING MATERIALS, 
Principal Store and Office: 











56 Cortlandt st., NEW YORK. 





Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D., on Church Work. Setting forth in 
three articles: INGATHERING, TRAINING 
and WORK, the methods adopted by the 
Church of the * Holy Trinity,”’ (New York City,) 
and the results attained. 


No. 2, HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott, in four articles: 
MEANS OF STUDY; METHODS; MORE 


ABOUT METHODS; and STUDYING THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. Giving plain 
and practical directions to Sunday-School 


Teachers and other Lay Students of the Bible 
what books to get, and how to use them in 
Bible Study. 

t? Sold by Booksellers. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents, or any two numbers for 25 cents. 
Address 

HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


COMMON SENSE 


ROCKING 


CHAIRS. 





body’s 
Favorite 


Rocker! 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 

Is considered by many to be one of the desirable 
things of earth. 

Vhen one is rid of fatigue and weariness and 
can bear with tedious visitors and commonplace 
remarks, and when left to his own reflect ns he 
finds himseif amid a Society of Phantoms and 
visions suited to his min3. 

These chairs are «n sale at No, 218 Fulton Street, 
Brovklyn. 

Those in need of such a Chair will please send 
stamp for illustrated Circulars and Price List to 

F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Before purchasing see that the chair has my ad- 
dress stamped on frame. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
Cts., postpaid. 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


OF 


‘ di Y ‘ 
WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
Offer the following songs ot Mr. Kina, the last five 
of which have already passed through several edi- 
tions: the others are just published. 
to Thee 
New..... -35 cts. 
An incident of Bala- 
3ayard Taylor.) New..35 cts. 
New..15 cts. 
Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 


From the Desert I Come 
(Words by Bayard Taylor). 


Song of the ray ey 
klava. (Words by 


Three part Songs for male voices. 


Sands 0’ Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late 
Chas. nese With photograph of Miss 
Sterling ye + bower pesbere 50 cts 


Light in Shisiiinnes Memorial Songs and 
Chorus for Church and Home. (Words by 


RED sccccsavecesdscne abiveccdens 35 cts 
Father Almighty. (New.) A Hymn of 
Thanksgiving- Solos and Chorus. (Words 
wy R. W. Raymond). Steel portrait of Rev. 

Henry Ward Beecher % none wes 50 cts. 


With panne 


Fated. soprano Song (New). 
os 40 cts 


of Jean Ingelow 


They publish also Rippling | Waltzes for 
F. 


four hands, by H. KING.. $1 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECFIPT OF PRICK, 


The Brooklyn Daily Union, 


RECOGNIZED AT HOME AND ARROAD 


-00, 





as the 


Largest and Best Two-Cent News- 
paper in the United States, 


Published every Afternoon at the corner of 
Fulton and Frent Streets. 





The Union hasa large circulation, and reaches 
the homes of our very best citizens, in that way 
meeting the merchant, manufacturer, and pro- 
fessional men—that portion of the public who 
m: st readily appreciate and patronize first-class 
institutions. For advertisers desirous ot reaching 
these classes there is no better medium than the 
columns of THE BROOKLYN DAILY UNION, 
our rates being as reasonable as any first-class 
newspaper, either!» Brooklyn or New York. 

Terms to out of tuwn subscribers, $6 per year, 
postage paid. 






INSURANCE COMPANE 


F.S winston A. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


TERMS As OTHER nee AS. THOSE OF 


CASHASSEIS OVERS 80, 000. ‘000, 
" nee otis te Siswent ari pss ws | 
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HEAT IN G PUBL Arr, 
B UILD! IW G Sey 





CRAN 





U@™ Fira Premium walnad ¢ f Aliat ¢ land Self-Inking. 


¥OU iy Printing.::. ung 
Past a oll er fut . socal ads ee 


Mir, KELSE Y « © 0. “Me ride n, C onn 


A GREAT OFFER! y We will during 

s sthesc Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & OKGANS, new und 
second-han# of first-class makers including 
WATER:,’ at lower prices for cash or Lostall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever betore 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST 
MADE, AGENTS WANTED. Lliustrated Cate 
analogues Mailed. A liberal discount (o /+ 
Winist-rs, Churches, etc, Sheet music at balf price. 
TTORACE WATERS & SUNS, Monutcirs. and 

alers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥ 


TESTIMONIALS. 
The New York * Times ” 








hers 


says: ** Waters’ Orcnes- 






trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful jittie instru- 
ment, sold for a modest price,ard is a rve! in 
its way. Its tastefully designed fram< ork is ur- 


tisticaily pleasing to the eve, 
peculiarities which must commend it to the 
taste of the public, and in this respect the “ Or- 
chestrion Chime Organ" as an orchestra! instru- 
ment 1s simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects cap- 
_ of being produced by the player are singularly 
ne 


The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a very 


but it is the musical 





interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christian Union. 
The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 


very best. We are enubled 


to speu these 
instruments with confidence 


. from personal knowl- 


edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 
We can speak of the merits of the Waters, 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 


very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


BABY so 

Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, 
1876. Mude of covice materials, 
and perfumed with mila ana 
agreeable ott s distitied from 
flowers. Itis caretully prepureo, 
ind of sufficient alkaline strength 
for a Ladies’ Tvilet or Nursery 
Soap. Made ony by ROBINSON 
















BROS. & CO,, Boston. 
3ABBITT’S B TOILET SOAR. 


uts. Aflet years 
sclentitic ex per- 
' the foann- 
17.0" Babe 
pha 

sinow 
‘Werle, 


ye “F a 
fers to the pubic The FINEST “tree OAR Me the 
only the purest vegetahle oils used tn tts manufacture 
for Use in the Nursery it has No Petal, 
Worth ten timesite cost to every mother and family 13 
endom, Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 o7 
free to any address on receipt of 75 centa. 
Address B. T. Babbitt, New Yor 
#7" For Sale by all sacl £2 
vand defe active drafts cured. fuei 
) saved, ano heat increased with the 
Send stamp for orcularto HENRY 
726 Caneom St.. Phil’a. Pa. 








‘ity. 


SMOKY 

HIMNE Ys 
Spiral Draft. 
COLFORD, 


$66 5: 





a week in your own town. ‘Terms and $5 out- 





fit free. H. HALLETT & CO.. Portland, Me 
2 FANCY CARDS, 18 styles, with name, 1e., post 
paid, Union Card Co. » Nassau. Renna. ¢ N.' 





25 Ladies’ or Gentes’ fancy cards, with name. 
postpaid. J. B. Husted, Nassau Renns.0« 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vou. XV., No. 8. 








Che ¢ Calendar. 








MONDAY, FEB. 12, 1877. 

The House of Representatives resolve to 
object to the vote of Florida. Proctor Knott 
endeavors to have the case of Florida re- 
ferred back to the Electoral Tribunal, but 
Speaker Randall rules this proposition out of 
order. Congress reassembles in joint conven- 
tion at 2.25 p.M., and the votes of Florida, 
Georgia, Ilinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas and 
Kentucky counted. No objection made to 


lilinois. From Louisiana, Republican and 
Democratic certificates in regular form re- 
ceived. Objection made and the State re- 
ferred to the Commission. — Strike of 


engineers in the Boston and Maine railway. 

The East Indian famine partly relieved by 
measures of the Government, though deaths 
by starvation are still reported in the Madras 
district. 

TUESDAY, FEB. 13. 

of Eastern affairs causes 
uneasiness on the London Stock Exchange 
and the Paris Bourse. The case of Louisiana 
argued before the Electoral Commission by 


The uncertainty 


Messrs. McDonald, Jenks and Carpenter for 
the Democrats, and by Messrs. Hurlbut and 
Howe for the Republicans.——Gen. Grant 


proposes making a visit to Europe after the 
4th of March, solely for rest from the cares 
of sixteen years’ uninterrupted public ser- 
vice.——Russia’s policy stilt undeveloped; 
war with Turkey regarded as probable.—— 
The Council of the University of the City of 
New York decides to admit female students. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. l4. 


Argument on Louisiana made before the 
Electoral Commission by Messrs. Carpenter 
aud Trumbull for the Democrats, and Messrs. 
Stoughton and Shellabarger for the Republi- 
cans; the argument was chiefly upon admit- 
ting evidence. Col. Gordon, the African 
explorer, appointed Governor of the Soudan. 

The Czar has ordered the mobilization of 
six more army corps, and the Czarowitz de- 
clares war imminent.——-Much sickness in the 
Turkish army. 

THURSDAY, FEB. 15. 


The assassination of Gov. Packard of Lou- 
isiana attempted by W. H. Weldon, a young 
man who visited him in his office under the 
pretense of being a newspaper correspondent. 
The pistol was struck down by the Governor, 
who was injured slightly in the knee.——Mr. 
Evarts closes for the Republicans before the 
Commission on the Louisiana case, and Judge 
Campbell for the Democrats. The publica- 
tion of the true version of the Tilden Oregon 
dispatches causes a great sensation, as they 
connect Gov. Tilden and Gov. Grover with a 
scheme to buy out the Oregon electors. 

FRIDAY, FEB. 16. 

The Electoral Commission votes down eight 
resolutions to take evidence in the Louisiana 
case. The vote in each case was 8 Republi- 
eans, 7 Democrats. Counsel declines to argue 
the case any further, and the Commission 
votes. 8 to 7, to report to Congress that Louis- 
ianashall be counted for Hayes and Wheeler. 

—Steamship George Cromwell, carrying 
mails, between New York and Halifax lost 
with all on board—thirty persons, seven of 
them passengers.—Peace and war rumors 
trom the East. 

SATURDAY, FEs. 17. 

Washington Democrats in caucus propose 
to oppose the Electoral count to the end with 
filibustering; but the majority defeat the 
motion and resolve not to make dilatory op- 
position. Judge Bradley attacked in a 
speech by Mr. Bogy in the Senate.——Rear 
Admiral Davis dead._—-Fire at Sag Harbor 
burns thirty houses. Senate calls for bank 
accounts of Mr. Tilden, Col. Pelton and Mr. 
Hewitt. 





"(Those answering an | Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 














Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street, 


(Opposite the Cathedral). New \ ork. 


This new and elegant hotel, conducted on the 
European plan, with a Cuisine of unsurpassed ex- 
cellence and at prices in harmony with the times, 
is now open for the reception of guests, either 
permanent or transient. Situation one of the 
finest in the City, and within five minutes’ walk of 
the Grand Central Depot. Great care has been 
taken with the ventilation, heating and plumbing. 
The dressing-rooms in this house, containing bath 
and toilet appointments, are entirely separate, 
thereby avoiding the escape of sewer or other 
pulsonous gases into the sleeping apartments. 
GALE, FULLER & CO., Proprieters. 
{LOCUTION IST'S J JOURNAL gives choic- 
4, est standard and new pieces for professional 
and amateur Rea‘ters and Speakers, and interest- 
ing arte “Mean appr roprinty aubjeets, Just ye 
he ts. of any newsdealer r by mai 
hiasie HHANBY & CO. LU Nassau Oty New Xurks 





TO AGENTS. 

WE desire an agent at every Post- 
office. Postmasters, clergymen and 
others can act as agents and receive 
a liberal cash commission on every 
subscription. We other 
premium. The advantages are: 

1. There are no freights to pay. 

2. There is no outfit to purchase. 


have no 


Sample copies} circulars, outfit and 
poster are furnished free of charge. 

Other special facilities are afforded 
the agents. Write for particulars and 
confidential circular to the publisher. 

Now is the time to secure renewals 
as well as new subscribers. 

The paper is sent from the date of 
the receipt of the subscription to 
Jan. 1st, 1878, for $3.00. To clergy- 
men, $2.50. 


RECEIPTS 

We have sent a bill to each one 
whose subscription has expired. 
Accompanying it was a special 
offer to those who sent new sub- 
scribers. The offer holds good 
until further notice, whether the 
present subscriber has sent in his 
renewal er not. 

We do not send receipts unless 
the request is accompanied by a 
stamp. It would subject us to a 
very large and unnecessary ex- 
pense. The change of date on the 
yellow label on the paper is a suf- 
ficient receipt. If the label is not 
changed within two weeks, send 
us a postal card and we will in- 
vestigate, 

If any subscriber has not re- 


ceived the special offer, let him 
write us and we will send it, 
Every friend of the Christian 


Union can, with little effort, aid 
in increasing our list, and receive 
full remuneration for it. 


HOW TO SECURE COOD BOOKS 
WITH LITTLE EFFORT, 

To a subscriber who will send in 
one new name at the same time with 
his own renewal and six dollars, we 
will send, postage prepaid, any one of 
the following of Mr. Beecher’s works : 


Retail 
Price. 


LECTURE ROOM TALKS (with Portrait). ..$1 75 


YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series, 1 25 
- = as 2d - 38 
LECTURE-ROOM TALKS..........----++.0.. 1 75 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin 
Mountain House)......... Ri ckhvakekwspor 1 50 
OVERTURE OF ANGELS..........-..2eseee 1580 


ABBOTT ON Acts (Rev. Lyman Abbott).. 1 50 
To a subscriber who sends two new 
subscribers WITH HIS RENEWAL and 


$9 00 we will send, postage paid : 


Retail 
Price 
NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New En- 
MND 30 iit. cox macahaiwas sascmnomiekne $2 00 
FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING......... 2 00 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSE- 
KEEPERS (Mrs. Beecher) .............. 2 00 


SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only.. 2 50 
To anyone sending four subscrib- 
ers and $12.00 we will mail 

Retail 

Price. 

First Vol. $3 50 
Or for six subscribers, and $18.00, 

First Vol. LIFE OF CHRIST, Imperial Edi- 

CN cnn. GEL Rsba ea Re aA encesme anaes 


LIFE OF CHRIST, OCtavo...... 


7 50 

If asubscriber has already renewed, 
the offer holds good if he will send 
the additional name or names, at $3 
each, if he will call our attention to 
the fact. 

**Abbott on Acts” is the same edi- 
tion published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
is handsomely illustrated, and bound 
in stiff paper covers. The other vol- 
umes are published by J. B. Ford & 
Co., and are handsomely bound in 
cloth. This is a rare opportunity to 
secure, with very little effort, choice 
and valuable books. 

HoRATIO C. KING, 
Publishers 





MAZARINE 
BLUE GLASS 


IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


E. F. HOLBROOK & BROS., 
89 Beekmnan St., N. Y. 


~ John H. Horsfall, 


NO. 7 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
MANUFACTURER OF RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, MIRRORS, and 


Decorations in all the Newest Designs, and of 
Superior workmanship. Designs and Estimates on 
application. 

Goods first-class. Prices !ow. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat’? Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocas for Engravers. 
attern Letters for Machinists. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch sts., New York 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


MR. and MRS. BEECHER. 


The 7 demand for accurate portraits of 
Mr. and Beecher has induced us to secure 
such pictures, and we cap now supply 


IMPERIAL PHOTOCRAPHS, 
mounted on fine card board, 10x12 inches, at the 
following rates: 

1 Photograph of either......... 75 cts. 
For the tWo............000005 eoncesed $1.25. 
Sent by mail in boards, postage prepaid. These 
photographs are by the celebrated Photo artist, 

G. G. ROCK WOOD, 


17 Union Square, New York. The picture of Mr. 
Beecher is the latest one he has sat for, and is in 
every respect life-like and admirable. 

Each picture bears the 


FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPH 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher respectively. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any subscriber who will send us a new sub- 
scriber to the Christian Union we will send a pho 
tograph of Mr. Beecher, or oes two subscribers, the 
photographs of both Mr. and Mrs. Beecher—if the 
request is made when the subscription is sent in. 
Liberal discount to the trade, if purchased in 
quantities. Address 

HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 

27 Park Place, N.Y. 


GOOD MUSIC at CHEAP PRICES. 


The following Music, issued in the Christian 
Union, is reprinted on fine music paper (size o 
page 7x10), and is sent by mail, postpaid, at the ex- 
ceedingly low price of 

FIFTEEN CENTS PER NUMBER. 

No. 1 coatains Four Songs: 

Lullaby—* O hush thee, my baby.” (Solo.) 
©. A. Macirone 


(Quartet.) 
A. 8. Sullivan. 


(Quartet.)........ Johu Zundel. 
(Quartet for Male Voices.) 
H.C. Ki 

















“ Onward, Christian Soldiers.”’ 


Centennial Hymn. 
The Two Suitors. 
ng 

No.2 contains 3 Part Songs for Male Voices, as 
follows: 


Re Oh I a sb te deen cine cccecses H. C. King. 
“ The Night'ngale and the Rose.”’....... do. 
Tho Two GaP Pice 20000. ccesoccdccccevece do. 





One Copy each ef No. 1 and 2, or Two 
Copies of either................c..ceeeeee 25 Cts. 
Four Copies of either.... ................ 40 Cts. 


t®” Be particular to give the number when you 
write. Liberal discount to the trade. Address 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher 
27 Park Place, New York. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian | Union. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 








Inside pages ........ iecaieebasesgecacnse 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.......... 6.7% © 
Outside page. ....... ccoceee 0.76 
Reading Notices..... dabetwéadecics vied $1.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 


All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside es 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place. New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
#2.), postage prepaid in the United Stater and 
Canada, 








SINGLE CoPIns, & CaNTA: 





SILVERWAR 
AS PREMIUMS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


A $4 Setof Extra Plated 
SILVER SPOONS 


Given away as a Special Premium to the 
subscribers of this paper. Silver Goods fur- 
nished under this Premium Proposition are 
from the well known and reliable 
Silver Plating Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Under a very favorable proposition from 
the above well known house, all regular 
patrons of this paper can secure a useful 
and beautiful, as well a very valuable Pre- 
mium, in the shape of a handsome set of 
Extra Plated Silver Spoons, war- 
ranted equal to the best article of the kind 
sold in this country for $4 per set. And in 
addition, each spoon will be hand- 
somely engraved with your mone- 


Union 


gram initial. & 
# All who are entitled to receive this ele- 
gant and useful Premium can do so on 


compliance with the following conditions :— 
Send your name and post-office address, to- 
gether with your express office, to the Union 
Silver Plating Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
together with the following Premium 
Coupon, and inclose with your order 75 cts., 
to pay cost of engraving your initials, ex- 
press charges, boxing, and packing, and you 
will receive by return express (or mail, if 
you have no express office) a full set of extra 
plated Silver Spoons, free of any charge. 
All express and packing charges are covered 
by the 75 ets., and the Spoons will be deliv- 
ered to you free, If you do not desire to 
have the spoons engraved, you are only re- 
quired to send 60 cts. 
boxing. 


, to pay expressage and 
The coupon must in all cases be 
sent, to indicate that you are entitled to this 
premium, as this very liberal offer is not ex- 
tended to any one who is not a patron of this 
paper. The retail price of this set of spoons 
is $4.00, as the following letter will show: 


sd CINCINNATI, OHIO, j 
We assure all subscribers that the goods 
contracted for are first-class iitevery respect, 
and that the usual retail price for them is 
3M. 00 per set. Our lowest pric eto jobbe rs is 
336.00 per dozen sets, and we will in no case 
retail them at any price, or send them in 
single sets to any one who does not send the 
re quired “¢ oupon, ’ showing that the 
sender is a patron of this paper. 
Union Srtver PLATing Co. 


Premium Silver Spoon Coupon. 
PREMIUM 


OFFICE OF UNION SILVER PLATING CO., | 








To the Union Silver Plating Co., 
This is to certify that I am a subscriber of 


Cincinnati, O.: 


the paper from which I have cut this Cou 
pon, and am entitled, under your premium 
arrangement, toa full set of extra plated Sil 
ver Spoons, with my initials engraved theron. 
I inclose herewith 75 cts., to pay express, pack- 
ing, boxing, and engraving charges. 


B& On receipt of this Coupon, we hereby 
agree to return to the sender, express or mailing 
charges prepaid in full, a full set of six of our 
extra pla. ted Silver Spoons, with thé initials 
of the sender, or any other initials desired, 
engraved thereon. 8° This Coupon will be 
honored by us for ninety days from the date 
of this paper, after which it will be null and 
void. [Signed] 


UNION SILVER PLATING Co., Cincinnati, O. 











} As soon as the necessary stock can be man- 
ufactured, the above useful 
and valuable premiums, will be permitted 
to secure a full set of silver plated knives 
4nd forks, on 


all who secure 
the same liberal basis. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


For Advertisers 





Acomplete Rae te adcertinere. New Haven Journal.— 
A necessity to all who advertise. Louisville Commercial. 
~The most er yi os oy) rox , e pied. 


NW: TER 


N.W, AXE EX Assen Tea arene 
Get our Eatimate bef fore aa aking any one advertising 
vilities 


unsur 
Dassed Prices | the oe ‘— the best. 


PULPIT(SAGE, 


Morth! 2 Breather of eh 8 eft > 2, 


y 8 cbers Bese HE per year, 
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Glatt 
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Wt and Tisdom. 


A TRAVELER stepped off a train at 
the Erie Depot, and, accosting a 
newsboy, asked: ‘‘Sonny, what is 
the quickest way to get to the Cen- 
tral Depot? ‘‘Run!” he answered, 
and set the example by getting out of 
the way pretty fast.—[Rochester 
Union. 


“THE sentence of the Court is,” 
said Judge Porter, a popular ILrish 
magistrate, to a notorious drunkard, 
‘*that you be confined in jail for the 
longest period the law will allow, and 
{ hope you will spend the time in 
cursing whisky.” ‘‘ Be jabers I will, 
and Porter, too,” was the answer. 


‘‘ ARE you going to make a flower- 
bed here, Judkins ?” asked a young 
lady of the gardener. ‘‘ Yes, miss, 
them’s the orders,” answered the 
gardener. ‘‘ Why, it will quite spoil 
our croquet ground.” ‘Can't help 
it, miss, them’s your pa’s orders. He 
says he'll have it layed out for horti- 
culture, not for husbandry !” 





A GILT-EDGED and superfine young 
man stepped into a barber’s shop 
the other day to get shaved. The 
knight of the razor eyed him quizzi- 
cally for a moment, and then remark- 
ed: “You must either take down 
that shirt collar or wait for a shave 
till I can borrow a step-ladder.” 


MISTAKEN IpENTITY.—As the De 
Smiths, to whose dinner party he was 
invited, lived in the next square, 
Brown thought he would walk over. 
Head Waiter (under a wrong im- 
pression)—‘‘This won't do, young 
man! We've been expectin’ o’ you 
this ‘our and a’alf! No mapkins laid, 
no glasses, no—!” Brown never got 
over it all the evening.—[Punch. 


‘“ WELL, uncle, how is the cause of 
religion getting on in your neighbor- 
hood?” ‘‘ Mighty poor—mighty poor.” 
‘**No new converts, eh?” ‘‘Not a 
single one—not de sign of one.” 
‘*What seems to be the matter?” 
asked the citizen, after a lengthy 
pause. ‘De matter is dat some one 
hez stolen four big watermelons out 
o’ my cart dis afternoon, an’ I feel in 
my bones dat religion is gwine down 
hill all froo dis locality !’—[Raleigh 
News. 


THE Secret Chinese Wash-house 
Tribunal hired Ah Kee and You Lie 
to collect a penalty from a laundry- 
man who had opened a wash-house 
on forbidden ground, and they did it 
at the point of the pistol. They were 
convicted of robbery, and sentenced 
to San Quentin for three years. The 
Chinese association defended its as- 
sassins with great vigor, and the 
cases were appealed to the Supreme 
Court. When the judgments of the 
lower court were affirmed in Sacra- 
mento, a Chinaman drew aside one of 
the officials and thus delivered him- 
self: ‘‘I say, these Chinamen all 
muchee fool. They go pay moneys 
defen’ Ah Keeand You Lie. They go 
give this lawler fif hun-dulla, then 
‘nother lawler tousan dulla, all same, 
no good ; Ah Kee get one conviction. 
Now, they all muchee fool—they 
ought to go see you and judge and 
fixee you all light. Now, say, how 
muchee you give new tlial?” The 
officer replied that all hope of a new 
trial was gone. ‘‘Oh, lat all light! 
Two tousan not nuffee? say tree 
tousan; you say now how muchee 
money you want and let Ah Kee and 
You Lie go, hey?” His frankness 
would have abashed even a Crédit 
Mobilier Congressman. 
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Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 
Switches. Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 


a. J TULA IT. 


Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 


301 CANAL STREET. 2 doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHEAPEST 


AND MOST 


RELIABLE HOUSH, 


& Send for Circular a and Price List..22 


Goods sent to all parts of the country free of all charge, C.O.D., 


if not approved can be returned at my expense. 


with privilege of examination, and 





COLUMBIA 


SPEAKS 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


On September 28, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded by the Cen- 
tennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF _ HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, 


AND 
HONORABLE MENTION, 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN 


THE 


This award coincides with the judgment of millions all over the 


UNITED STATES. 


country, and is really a victory 


over the WHULE WORLD. The following is their Reporc. on which we ree elved the Award: 


“The Jury, WITHOUT HESITAT 
account of the Vk 
was the only 


ION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor, on 
KRY SUPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE of this Soap. 


This soap 


PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving. therefore, of great praise. All 


other Soap contained rosin, salsoda, clay. silicate, or some other adulterating compound, and the chief 


aim of American Soap Manufac turers seemed to be to produce 


a compound that, while passing for 


Conn. should contain the least Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost. 
0 


BBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP }s tor sale by all Grocers. 


rior it is to all others. 


Please try it, and see how infinitely supe- 


l. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co. 


. Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers who will write 


for it, aw pepe a of fifteen cents to pay postage) a sample of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to 


try. Send at o 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established ir. 1887. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church: ., 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypuzes & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St., Cine'--ati. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 

Manufacture a superior qualit of Bells. 

Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


aan Churches, etc., known Ve the poblte. since 

















a6. are made at ** THE MENEELY BELL 
H NDERY,” Waser thoy, 3 Y. New Paseat 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No Agencies. . 








of elegant wate 
chain, ladies’ jet 
and gold brooch, 
wedding and 
vision dia- 
ond pin. The 


EST Milton Gold 
»welry Combina- 
hi 
jet and gold ear 
fo! stone sleeve 
studs, cellar but- 
above 8 articles sent, post-paid, for 50 cents, have been 
retailing eg aa rupt stock and must be sold. 


tion out. Consistin 
drops, pair elegant 
uttons, set spiral 
ton, heav plain 
ting, 
ICKMAN, 27 Bond Street, New York 








GREATLY IMPROVED, 
price reduced, made 
of best marerial, in all 
sizes for Aduits and 
Children of both sexes, 
ust the thing for 
eachers and children, 


stooped shoulders. 
Sold by the tradeand 
CLEVELAND SHOUL- 
DER BRACECO., Cieve- 
land, Ohio. Send $1.25 
chest measure. Ask vour dealer for Pratt’s 
new patent Brace. 












For Sale by 
unuaGISTS § 


EVERYWHERE. 


(Trade Mark.) 
The only known Effective Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative Properties for any other 
Diseases. It is nota Patent Medicine, but a Stand- 
ard Remedy, and has been used for many years by 
the best Medical Faculty of Europe with perfect 
success. It is largely used in ali the principai hos- 
p'tals for the cure of the above diseases. 

Sases of Chronic Dysoepsia cured “in the last 
four months of 1876in New York City and surround- 
ings, to any of whom, by kind permission, we refer. 


Price, $1.00 per 8 ez. Bottle. 
Address: De Cranby & Co., 
(Sole Agents for U. 8..) 

88 MAIDEN LANE, New York Ciry, 








VACUUM CURE. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES, 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C.M.NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 







The following letter from the Rey. William R. 
Alger, referting to his wonderful restoration toa 
state of perfect mental and physical vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell,is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical profession, The theory of it 
issorational and clear, on principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
amine itimpartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows alarge 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatmentin my own case. And Lheartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 

WwW. R. ALGER. 


DELLUC & CO, 
635 BROADWAY, 
Makes a specialty of 


DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash; 


DELLUC'’sS GLYC a SABES AR HAIR 





an indispensable Hair-Dressing ; 
DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and invalids; 
DELLUC’S TOILET WATERS, 
Viz.: Violet, New MownHay, —_ Joe key-Club 
Rouse Geranium, &c., &. 

DELLUC’S IRIS SACHE"’ Ts 
DELLUC’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
PURE VANILLA. 

All prepared carefully by 
E. FOU GERA, Chemist, 
New York and Brooalyn. | 


EP and Morphine habit absolutely or 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
B ton. 1s7 Ww ashington St, Chicago, Ib 





KEEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure. 
The very beast, 6 for #9, delivered free everywhere. 
Keep’s Patent Part!y-Made Dress Shirts, 

The very best, 6 for #7, delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant Set of Gold plate collar and sieeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Sampies and full directions mailed free. 
Merchants supplied at a small commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 

Keep Manutacturing Co., 165 Mercer st., New York. 


> Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


5) Increases in Popularity 
; every year, 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 
and STYLE, is acknowledged the 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. For sale by all leadin 
jobbersandretailers. Beware o 
imitations and infringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 

FOY & H: 








New Haven, © jinn. 
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_BROOKLYN A ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 
29 Concord Street, between Fulton ana 

‘asbington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for du 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. 


102, 104 and 106 Court Street, near State. 
ow ope im for the reception of Pupiis in ai! 
brane hes of 
OCAL AND ere 1 MENTAL 
1d 


FOREIGN i. "ANG UAGES. 
~ Terms—Clusses of 4, #10 per quarter. 
$15 per quarter. 


MUSIC 


Classes of 2, 
Private Lessons, #30 per quarter. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Cogductor. 


TENTH PUBLIC 


REHEARSAL, 
ELEVENTH “ = 


Friday, Mar. ? 


FOURTH CONCERT, Sat., Mar. 17. 


Symphony No. 3, E flat. Op. 97, .. ........8chumann 
Gretchen (2nd movement from the Faust 


Riis n tc ntdecsebasasssetnitscscdcctasen Liszt 
Overture—" Romeo and Juliet,” (first 
Pe ncctépsavscsewcxconenes .. Tschaikoosky 
TICKETS, 50 CTs. 


~ JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, | 


126 & 128 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, 


Have now a Fine Stock of 


BLACK & COLORED SILKS 
NEW SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
FOULARD AND ALSACE CAMBRICS, 
English and French Fancy 
Hosiery, 

And all other Dry Goods suitable for the Season, 
And at the Lowest Price es. 


HARDING & CO., 


(Successors to T. H. WHITEHOUSE,) 
317 FULTON STREET, 
Second door above Johnson, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Rubber Goods, 
A large assortment of the very finest embroidered 
HOLIDAY SLIPPERS. 


Also full lines of OUR SPECIALTY, the 
celebrated 


PATENT SEAMLESS BUTTON BOOT 
to which was awarded by 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
FIRST CLASS MEDAL & DIPLOMA 


for general great excellence. 


HARDING & CO., 


317 Fulton St., Brooklyn N.Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


ap and No. 146 State Street. Chicagce. 








UA MES S MACBETH.| 


28 "MAIDEN. wt N.Y 
2% ATE ENT ICA <3EO POOLEY Noy sy 


A large and select Stock of Lamps, Trimmirgs 





and Fixtures, Gas and Oil Stoves at Brooklyn 
Branch store, 393 Atlantic Ave., near Bond st. 


BURN HOME LIGHT Olt 


fs the best burning Oi! in the 
World. It cannot explode ae it 
stands a fire test of 150 degrees. 
Ask your Grocer for it 
ay & 7” NC K. Refine rs. 


BEST.| "chy FeGe Rane 
DEVOE’S 
-Brilliant- 
Coxe. 


The Oldest Brand. Safe Beyond all Chance. 
THE BEST ILLUMINATOR. 
Jealers, send for price list to THE DEVOK 
MAN EG CO., SO Beaver St. ! New York, 


TOUR NAME PRINTED on n 40 Mixea ( ‘ards 
for lle. CLINTON BROS,, CLINTONVILLE, CT, 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV, No. 8 








INSU RA ANCE. 


Q WIC KH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1877 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1876. 
Premiums received on Marine’ Risks, 
from Ist January, 1876, to 3lst Decem- 
SE SR Re ean erase gt eR Se $4,929,197 66 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Ist January, Is76 2.172 2,260 


-. $7,101 4 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.. 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risas; ner upon wire disconnected 
with Marine Ris 
Premiums marked on from Ist Janu- 
ary, Is76. to 3 st December, i876........ $5,061. 095 12 
sD ait Auring the same -- 
. $1,845,193 49, 


$1,058, 410 | 35, 


The Company has the tenen Assets, viz. 
Unite? States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,068,700 0 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

wi 1,779,300 00 
Real ‘Estate und Bonds and Mortgages. 267,000 00 
Interest, and suniry notes and claims 

due the C. mpany, estimated at. 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,812) iM 38 
Cush in Bank 365.012 74 

Total Amount of Assets............. #5, 694,867 31 

Six per cent. interest on the cuttentine certifi- 
cutes of profits will be paid tu the holders thereof, 
or their iegal reoresentatives, on and after Tues- 
aay, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of Fevruary next, fr: m which dute 
all interest thereon will cease. the certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
Uoon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
m a ey the payment of interest and redemption 

tl be in gold. 

A divi‘eni of Forty Per Cent. is leclarei on the 
net earaed premiums -f the Company. for the 
yeur ending 3ist December, |876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@LPH LEMOYSE, 
RKoBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES 4. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
JAMES G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. SAC - Sa 
HORACE GRA 


J. D. JONES, 

CH a ZS DENNIS, 

W.Ft . MOORE, 
towne ¢ CURTIS 
CHARLES H. RU SSELL, 
JAMES Low, 

DAVID LANE 

GORDON W. Be ——— 
DANIEL 8. } LER, 
Ww. STURGIS, 

JOSIAH 0. 

WILLIAM E. 

ROYAL PHELI EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
THOM AS = YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

A. HA WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Jou D HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FoGe, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, PETER V. KING. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres’t. 
_A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t. 


- HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 





.---- $500,000 00 

. 525,127 30 
108,362 15 
509,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
L REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Unren s STATEQ 


ILIE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
—>— ORGANIZED 1850 ——— 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


Cash Capital 
Ke-Insurance Fund... 
Outstanding Liabilities ° 
BPE Cas cssceccccsncsaccencs ° 








ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Cc. M. MARVIN Ceneral Agent, 
261 Broadway, N. Y, 


Total. 


Total. 


$10,311,045 67) 
Real estate 


amounts to $3,659,490) 


at 4% per cent. 


tribution to surplus. 
holders so elect. 


Amount at risk Jan. |, 1876. 
Amount at risk Jan. 1, 1877... 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, 


J. F. SEYMOUR, 
HENRY BOWERS, 





PROMMMME......2.00000 cocccecccccce 
Interest received and accrued. ............ceeceeceececeeeeccesecencees $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. 1, 1876. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 


OF THE 





OFRKICE: 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand 
Invested in United States, New York City,and other stocks, (market value 


Excess of market value Of securities OVET COSt.........cceccenseeeeeeeeeeeeceeeesens seneeeeseees 


Cash Assets, Jan. |, 1877 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1877 
Reported losses awaiting proof, &c......... enews 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies: 
cent. Carlisle, net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle, net 


Divisible surplus at 4 ® cent 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State standard 





TRUSTEES: 
DAVID DOWS, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 


257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK 
LIne 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY lst, 1877. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1|,°1876.........----. 


$30,166,902 69 


seccccece $5,910,840 87 


$37,984,693 5! 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


TOGOER WF GORGR. 000ccccsccccnccccccccccscccccoseseccccccceccccccocsscscesoss pcetbaespecs $1,547,648 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and re-insurances..... ..... Sesscececcecos 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physician’s fees................ 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &c 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks.............. ° 

On other stocks..... Robee WENO CHS odCe REDE ECHeKEd RSE OSasD TESS SNCROSS «OE BOO SECse 


2,516,681 16 
234,230 22 
373,001 67 
376,694 33 
140. 232, 32 
65,307 19— $5,253,795 31 


$32,730,898 20 


$1,427,933 18 


9,730,529 ¢ 
2,541,576 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amounting to 
$773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by competent parties shows that, when 
sold, the company may reasonably expect to realize at least its cost. 
Bons and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon insured for 

$15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 


*Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the company on these policies 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
GG Ey CERES ckc Shcchneeneesscnssssesennesgs Sttcconecepdnenesoaesengcoanen neabewennio 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection, (esti- 
mated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in liabilities)........ bésenes 
Agents’ balances...... pibierabinees jahevsnansaused eesocccese 
Accrued ioterest on investments to Jam. 1, 1877......... ceceececscccsneseseeesceeee 
* A detailed schedu'e of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the 
Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


432,695 40 
125,027 15 
36,154 19 
300,558 08 —$32,728 


28,898 20 
$33, 31 1,413 96 


$314,440 98 
201,152 21 


participating insurance at 4 per 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, ¢ over and above 
a4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class... 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance....... 


seeee 517,504 84 
17,088 32 —30,684,597 96 


- + $4,626,816 WO 





$5,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend 
availabie on settiement of next annual premium to participating policies proportiunate to their con- 
The cash vaiue of the reversion may be used in such settlement if the policy- 


During the year 6,514 policies have been issued, insuring $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force January 1, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force January 1, 1877, 45,421. 
PPTTTTTTTT TITER TITTTTTTTTTTITITITTTI LTT TTiTiTi Terie, $126,132,119 0) 


127,748,473 00 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M. FURMAN. 


Medical Examiners. 


) 


7,817,790 82 | 


| 
| Real Estate at Cost 





580,515 76 | 





~ Twenty- Sixth Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1876, 
Premiums... $1,285,331 18 
Interest on Bond and Mortgage Loans. $21,994 71 
Interest on Premium Notes and other 

Securities... ° 
Interest accrued.. 
$2,098,581 52 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by Death and Matured En- 
dowments.and Payment of Annuities, 
(see detailed statement) .. 774.412 10 
Paid Dividends and Pare hased Policies. TUL 26 
Paid Salaries, Office, voviguted 
and other Expenses. 
Taxes 
Medical Examiner's Fees 
Commissions and advertising | 
253,504 24 


$1,606,677 60 


$1,685 08 
67,459 04 


ye ash on hi se 
Cash in Bank. ..... 
Cash in Trust ompany draw- 
ing interest ° 
Bonds and Mortgages and In- 
terest accrued on same, se- 
cured by Real Estate, worth 
double the amount loaned, 
and protected by Fire In- 
surance Policies held by 
08 ZO DADS, in amount of 
Ps aka ctancesssonracee t 5,040,160 4 
cane ney Police ies in force... 2,014,514 2 
(The reserve on each Poli- 
ey on which loan exists 
exceeds largely the 
amount of note on the 
same,) 
United Srates and New York 
State stocks 


75,008 00 


206.851 56 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums deferred. and 
premium and interest in 
course of collection and 
transmission 
en Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds. 
(Market value of thes secu- 
rities, $1,020,212 
Interest due and acer ned,ane 
all other property 


206,880 86 


818,14; 90 


292,965 28 


$10,055,148 49 

Claims by death, not yet due, $260,451 89 

Dividends unpaid, und all 
other lability. 

Reserve required on all Poli- 
cies in force; combined 
experience, 4 per cent. 
(Massachusetts rule of val- 
uation) 8,318,109 00 8,673,702 36 

Surplus as to Policy Holders (Mass- 
sachusetts 4 per cent. valuation)... $1,381,446 13 
$1.900,000 00 


Estimated surplus by New York 4% 
per cent. vaiuation 
HENRY ®TOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. L. HALSEY. Secretary. 
. N. STEBIAINS, Actuary. 
ile Y. et 
H. B. STOKES, 


DIRECTORS: 


HENRY STOKES, C. NORWOOD, 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, JOUN W. HUNTER, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, Wo. K. HINMAN, 
EDWIN J. BROWN, _ R. COMSTOCK, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, Y. WEMP LE. 
DENTON PEAKSALL, Jou D. Rus 

W. J. VALENTINE, VAN ZANDTLANE, 

) <INGSLAND, jas L. HALSEY, 
HARRIS, JAMES EK. YEATMAN, 
SEAVER, St. Louis, 
N. K. MASTON, 

— Francisco, 
JACOB NAYI 
1, JR. P *hiladelphia, 
SETH TURNER, 


95,161 47 


Ass’t Secretaries. 


JOHN 
WM. A. 
R. FELLOWsS, 
DMO ND COFFIN, 


Boston, 
EDWARD KING, 
JOHN H. WATSON. 


‘OR. VANDERBILT, JR., 
#EO. W. QUINTARD, 
Epw ARD SCHELL, 


MUSIC. 


The newest and most popular pieces are 


THE BILLOW OF FIRE, 
One of the finest Songs of the lamented 
P. P. BLISS, 
by whom the words and music were written on 
the occasion of the Chicago fire. Price 30 cents. 
*We shall know _ each other better, bye 
aud bye,” by W. WAKKREN BEN NTLE. 
Price 55 cents. Copies matied on receipt cf price. 
Everything inthe musical line. WM. A. POND& Co., 
547 Broadway. Branch Store, 29 Union Square, N.Y. 


Music Books 2SahbathSehools 


CHORAL PRAISE. | "ittet forthe 


the * Episcopal” year, but is a book of great con- 
crete bexnuty for any denomination. 100 gooa 
Songs, Tunes, and (easy, short) Anthems. By Rev. 
J. H. WATERBURY. Price 2 cts. 
CcocD NEWS | A happy title for a 
"| beautiful Sabbath 
School Song Book, which disappoints nobody, and 
contains a large number of songs which will be 
universal favorites. By R. M. M’INTOSH. Price 
35 ets, 
SHINING RIVER. The glittering ti- 
tle aptly § indi- 
cates the character of the profusion of bright, 
pure songs of elevated sentiment which fill the 
book with beauty. By H.8.and W.0O. PERKINS. 
Price 35 cts. 
RIVER OF LIFE | Containing songs 
* | contributed by a 
large aumber of well-known ec ymposers; it has an 
nacenat variety, and everything is of the best 
quality. By H.S. PERKINS and W. W. BENTLEY. 
*rice 3 cts. 


LIVING WATERS. | [repared, for 


ap 

ings, Revival Meetings, &c., this i also most ap- 
propriate for Sabbath Sec hool work. No better 
collection 1s published, By . F. HopGes. Price 
Acts. 

Remember the ENCORE (75c.) is the book for 
Singing Schools. 

ll Either book mailed, post-free, for retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co-, J. E. Ditsen & Co., 
7ll Broadway, Successors to 
New York. Walker, Phila, 














